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SPAIN. 


HE series of Spanish revolutions might almost counte- 
nance the doctrine that there is a philosophy of 


_ history in the sense of a visible and necessary succession of 


causes and effects. The reciprocal intolerance of all 
factions, producing total absence of loyalty or obedience, 
rendered it nearly certain that the Republicans who were 
ruled by the anarchical section of their body would have 
their turn in the government. When the opportunity 
came, although the ineptitude which they displayed 
transcended previous expectation, the tendency of their 
rinciples and professions to render the conduct of affairs 
impossible corresponded with probabilities which had long 
been foreseen. It was evident that their supremacy could 
only last until there was a sufficient disciplined force to 
enable some military leader to assume power. In his 
Message to the Cortes, Seiior CasreLar, with singular 
infelicity, announced that the day of military pronuncia- 
mientos and the day of the tyranny of parties had simul- 
taneously away. If either assertion had been well 
founded, the other might have been comparatively plaus- 
ible. Within a few hours the Captain-General and the 
garrison of Madrid rose, not against the Minister, but for 
the purpose of turning out of doors the dishonest and in- 
capable Assembly which had refused to support in the person 
of CasteLar the only possible Republican Government. 
Spain has accordingly begun again at the beginning; if in- 
deed the vicious circle which embraces a period of sixty years 
can be accurately described as having either beginning 
or end. The preservation of order and the maintenance 
of society depend on the soldiery ; and the liberties of the 
nation will be such as it suits the leaders toallow. Of all 
the military revolutions which have occurred in Spain, the 
enterprise of Pavia and Serrano is the least criminal. It 
is probable that the promoters have acted not from selfish 
or personal motives of ambi#ion, but under a sincere con- 
viction that the folly of the Republicans had left no 
alternative sible. The proposition which is laid down 
in the Ci of the new Government, that “ legality is 
“on the side of the first who dares to prevent the ac- 
“‘complishment” of a deed which is not in accordance 
with the national will, “even though he may not previously 
“ consult it,” is obviously open to a dangerously elastic in- 
terpretation ; but the Ministry are at least justified in holding 
thattheir chief dutyis to re-establish order. The first and most 
mischievous act of Fieveras and his colleagues after the fall of 
the Monarchy was to arm the rabble in Madrid and other 
towns; and now Pavia has done an unmixed service to the 
country by disarming the Volunteers. The distribution of 
arms among a turbulent and bloodthirsty populace had 
twice been followed in Paris by revolt and by carnage. 
Cavaienac had to conquer Paris in 1848 with frightful loss 
of life; and again in 1871 Tarers and MacManon were 
forced to undo by a regular siege the mischief which had 
resulted from the armament of the disaffected part of the 
a It may be hoped that in other Spanish towns 
either the disarmament will have been effected, as in 
Madrid, without resistance, or the regular troops will 
have prevailed, as at Valladolid and Saragossa. It cannot 
be doubted that at pring had long been made for 
the establishment of a military Government; though 
probably Serrano and his associates would not have at- 
tacked Casrexar if the Cortes had not committed the un- 
pardonable folly of overthrowing the Ministry. 
Serrano has resumed, under a different title, the power 
which was exercised in his name by Prim three or four 
years ago. The Regency was the least disastrous part of 


the period which has elapsed since the dethronement of 
Queen IsabeLLa. It remains to be seen whether the later 
progress of social and political dissolution has not greatly 
increased the difficulty of government. A still more 
important question is whether Pavia or any other leader 
possesses the ability and the influence of Pru. SgeRRano is 
reputed a good soldier; but he has never proved himself a 
great statesman, and he is growing old. Of his colleagues 
or subordinate Ministers, SaGasta possesses much political 
experience ; but, for the present, Parliamentary skill and 
ability will be wholly useless. It is possible that the nation 
might be inclined to rally round any Government which 
proved itself capable of restoring the honour of the flag by 
sea and by land. Topete, though he is obstinate and im- 
practicable as a politician, is reputed to be a man of courage 
and honour; and perhaps he may succeed in organizing a 
squadron which will blockade Carthagena in earnest. It 
is not known whether Mortones, who is hard pressed by the 
Carlists in the North, will recognize the authority of 
Serrano. It was said a short time ago that he declared 
that he would obey no Minister but Castetar. Marshal 
MacManon properly dismissed from the army a General 
who had declared that his allegiance was contingent on the 
form of government which might be adopted by the 
Assembly. Spanish rulers cannot afford to be equally 
delicate in questions of mutiny; and probably CasTsLaR 
may have thought that impropriety was redeemed by zeal. 
If the regular army is unanimous, partial revolts will soon 
be suppressed ; and perhaps the siege of Carthagena, where 
a nephew of Serrano is in command, may at last be prose- 
cuted to a conclusion. The rebels have held out in the 
expectation that the meeting of the Cortes would place 
Pi y MarGaLt, or some other accomplice of their own, 
in power. Their disappointment when they hear of the 
blow which has been struck against their faction will perhaps 
disincline them to further resistance. If Carthagena were 
reduced, a Government of generals ought to be able to 
direct a formidable force against the Carlists. One judicious 
preliminary measure has been adopted in the suppression’ 
of the Intransigente and Carlist journals throughout Spain. 
Only an imbecile Government would tolerate the daily 
publication of apologies for civil war. 

It is not improbable that the majority of the present 
Government may favour the restoration of the BourBons in 
the person of Don Atronso; but only two or three months 
have elapsed since TopeTe, at a meeting of the Conservative 
party, complained of the policy of the Republican Govern- 
ment on the express ground that it might tend to the 
benefit of the supporters of ALronso. If Serrano and his 
colleagues are prudent, they will continue the Provisional 
Government, or Monarchy without a king, which was first 
invented by Pri, and afterwards imitated on a larger scale 
by Turers and MacManon. Serrano and the other leaders 
of the reaction have much to atone for in the past. An affront 
from SERRANO was one of the immediate causes of the abdica- 
tion of King Amapgo, whom he had himself helped to place 
on the throne. He had previously committed a more ex- 
cusable mistake when he took a principal part in the de- 
thronement of the Queen. Later experience has shown 
that it would have been far better to endure the scandals 
of her reign than to remedy the evil by the expulsion of 
her dynasty. The best Government which Spaniards of 
the present generation have known was that of O’Donnai, 
ruling in the name of Queen Isanerta. Next in order, 
perhaps, comes the Regency of Srrrayo, with Prim acting 
as Prime Minister and Commander-in-Chief of the army ; 
but the worst evil of revolution is that it destroys the 
principle of voluntary and almost unconscious obedience 
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It would have been well perhaps that Ferpivaxp VIL. 
should never have changed the order of succession, though 
the male line of the Spanish Boursoys seems to be incurable. 
There was much wisdom in the old English saying of 
standing by the Crown though it hung on a bush, and 
nothing but confusion has followed from the abandonment 
of the Spanish Crown, though it hung on the chief of a 
dissolute Court together with the ornament of the Golden 
Rose by which the Pore acknowledged the virtues of a 
pious QUEEN. 

Time will show whether Castetar is destined again to 
take a part in public affairs. His protest against the mea- 
sures which avenged him on his ungrateful associates is 
consistent with his character, eloquent and useless, and it 
suggests the question whether the Minister was in any 
degree privy to the enterprise which he condemns. If 
CasteLar had received no information of the purpose of 
Pavia, he must have been singularly ill-informed. Of all 
the civilians who have held supreme power in Spain, he 
leaves the least discreditable memory. Having done much 
by fine phrases to render all government impossible, he had 
the honesty and good sense to disregard all his principles 
when he was charged with the hopeless task of restoring 
the order which he had helped to destroy. Though a 
Federalist, he used all the force which he could command 
to reduce the rebel stronghold of Carthagena; and he per- 
suaded the Cortes to abstain for some months from its 
troublesome interference. Charitable critics will balance 
the good which he attempted against the mischief which he 
accomplished ; nor indeed have foreigners any right to com- 
plain of the suicidal experiments which Spain has lately 
tried for the instructicn of the world. The Republic which 
has lately collapsed it but the other end of the journey 
which the and the Diets are inviting Eng- 
land to commence. The late Chairman of the Reform League 
justly recognized in the Spanish Constitution of 1869 the 
embodiment of the principles to which the Hyde Park 
palings had been already sacrificed. A nearly similar bundle 
of chimeras had been adopted by the Spaniards in 1812, 
while WeLLincron was engaged in the less exalted task of 
driving the invader out of the country. The Constitution 
of 1812 was again adopted in 1822, to be put down by the 
Duke of Ancovuiiur. After the expulsion of Queen 
a new edition of the Spanish Rights of Man was published ; 
and the recent Cortes would probably have conformed still 
more closely to the standard of theoretical equality and 
universal license. The Cantonal insurrection, like the Paris 
Commune, is the natural result of pure democracy in the 
social condition of modern Europe. It is the fear of such 
evils which induces the upper and middle classes in Spain 
and in France to submit to any Government in preference 
to the despotism of a numerical majority. English 
agitators who rightly hold that universal suffrage would 
be fatal to the institutions which they hope to overthrow, 
must regret that Spanish Republicanism has had a pre- 
mature opportunity of revealing its secret. Fortunately 
no y im England seems disposed to clamour against 
the expulsion of the Cortes. Meclasively elected by one 
faction, the representatives of Republicanism could not 
agree among themselves; nor had they the good sense 
to support their only respectable or preventable leader. The 
os of Spain, though gloomy, are perhaps one degree 
—— since the disappearance of the sham Parliament 
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THE STROUD ELECTION. 


y tyr Conservative victory at Stroud is the most import- 
ant and significant of all the recent triumphs of the 
party. The vacancy was caused by the death of Mr. 
Wrxtersornam, who had highly distinguished himself, who 
was popular with his constituents, and whose career had 
reflected credit on the borough. There had therefore been 
no breach between the member whose death caused the 
vacancy and his supporters. On the contrary, there had 
been exceptional circumstances to strengthen the ties 
between them. The Liberal candidate had also many re- 
commendations. His name ensures general respect, and his 
family traditions are, like those of Mr. Wixterporuay, 
in harmony with the feelings of the Nonconformists. He 
is connected with the county in which Stroud lies, and 
has already at an early age distinguished himself as a 
soldier. ‘The Liberals did not therefore fail because they 
had a bad candidate.- Nor did the election turn on any of 
those miserable little side issues which are so apt to start 


up to scare weak Liberal candidates. Both candidates set an 
equally good example by declaring that they would have no. 
thing to do with the crotchetmongers. Lastly there were no 
abstentions and no indifference or apathy to favour the 
suggestion thatthe borough -did not eare about the elec- 
tion, or that the Liberal party lost beeause they did wot 
take the tranble to win. ‘The total number of votes given 
to Sir Henry Haverock and Mr. Doriyeron this time ex. 
ceeded by more than six hundred and fifty the total votes 
given at the last general election to Mr. WinTERDoTHAM and 
Mr. Dortwnetoy. ‘There was nothing therefore to disturb 
the main issue which the electors had to decide, and this 
was the simple issue whether Stroud should return a 
member to support Mr. GLapsTonE or one to oppose him, 
It has returned a Conservative. But this is not all. Atthe 
last general election the Conservative candidate was seven 
hundred behind the lowest Liberal candidate, and now the 
Conservative candidate has beaten the Liberal by a majority 
very slightly short of four hundred. This indicates a 
change in the opinions of the constituency which is wholly 
unmistakable. The electors of Stroud wish to get rid of 
the -Grapstone Ministry, and they have shown their wishes 
in a way that leaves no doubt as to what they mean. It 
is important, too, to notice that this manifestation 
of their wishes comes at a time which precludes the sup- 
position that it is due to temporary and accidental 
causes. While the most glaring blunders of the Government 
were in the course of being committed, or when they had 
just been exposed, a constituency might have been hurried 
into a hasty vote of disapprobation. But now some time has 
elapsed since Parliament rose, and the Ministry has done 
all it could do to strengthen its position. It has played al} 
the cards it eould play to win back the favour of consti- 
tuencies. Mr. Grapstone has taken the Exchequer; Mr, 
Bricur has come back to office; feeble or obnoxious 
Ministers have been shelved; and new appointments have 
been carefully and judiciously made. So far as this Minis- 
terial reconstruction was meant to conciliate’ the goodwill 
of the constituencies, it must, after the Government defeat 
at Stroud, be pronounced to have failed. If the Guapstonn 
Government is patched and tinkered ever so much, Still, at 
its best, it does not any longer please the constituencies. 
There is no violent fecling against it. Most Conservatives 
are content that it should goon a little longer; but there is 
a general sense that its existence is drawing to a cloge, and 
thatitis agoodthing for the country that this is so, Ministries 
must die in one way or another, and it seems probable that 
a gentle lingering death of this kind will be the fate of the 
present Government. They have done a great deal of 
work, and some very good work. They have, on the othe: 
hand, made great mistakes and given great offence. 1é 
might have been expected that such a Ministry would 
perish in a storm, and find an appropriate ending in a 
grand catastrophe. But this apparently is not to be tho 
case. The Grapstons Government will come to a quict 
end, and will simply pass away, because those who inake 
and unmake Ministries think they have had enough of it. 
Mr. Grant Durr has been making some observations to 
his constituents at Elgin, which may very well be diseussed 
in connexion with the Stroud election. He remarked that 
it had been suggested that a middle party might seen be 
formed in England to unite moderate Conservatives and 
moderate Liberals; but he was himself of opinion that no 
such party could be formed, or was in the least wanted. 
He judged by his acquaintance with moderate Liberals in 
the House, and took Mr. WuirpreapD as an example. Ji 
seemed to him ridiculous to suppose that Mr. Wuripreap 
could ever be induced to be anything but a Liberal. This 
line of thought is quite sound so far as it goos. Li 
is not likely that Liberals of established position and of 
known Liberal opinions will be inclined to form or sup- 
port a Coalition Ministry. Nor is it likely that candidates 
will come forward except as belonging to one of the two 
great political parties. A candidate must employ the 
recognized party agents, act with the recognized party 
Committees, and consult the recognized party leaders 
in the constituency; and the managers of the pariy like a 
candidate to be one of their men, some one whom they can 
rely upon and understand, and who will talk as they expect 
him to talk, and act as they advise him. It is only in the 
presence of some great political or social danger that parties 
fade away as they did when the terror of the French Revo- 
lution and the absorbing interest of the struggle with 
Naproeon extinguished for a time the Whig party, and 
drove the great Whig landowners into the arms of the 
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Tories. But in the constituencies themselves there is 
always the possibility of a middle party springing up. 
Such a party is composed of Conservatives who are not 
averse, at what they conceive fitting times, to changes of a 
moderately Liberal character, and of Liberals who are 
frightened. if their leaders go too far and too fast. They 
sweep round slowly perhaps, but surely, and incline the 
balance of power now in favour of one side and now in 
favour of the other. The man they return does not belong 
to a middle party. Mr. Dorincron will now always vote 
against Mr. Giapsrone just as, if he had been returned, Sir 
Henry Havetock would always have voted for Mr. GLapsrone. 
But the middle party in the constituency gives effect to its 
views by putting a check on the action of that party from 
which for the time being it is most removed in opinion. And 
it cannot be doubted that the Ballot very much aids and 
strengthens such a party. It relieves each member of the 
party from the pressure of former friends, and from having 
to explain the grounds of the change in his opinion. Far 
from this being a fault of the Ballot, it is one of its greatest 
merits, if the Ballot is to be defended on the ground that 
every elector ought to be freed from all disturbing influence, 
and left to give his vote in the way that he honestly thinks 
best. For various reasons this middle party is now very 
much disposed to favour the Conservatives. It is probable 
that it is not under the influence of anything that can be 
called a Conservative reaction. It might be expected to 
turn round very quickly if a Conservative Government 
came in and proposed measures distinctly adverse to the 
general train of Liberal thought. But it wants to get rid 
of the Gtapstoxe Government and to let another set of 
Ministers have their chance; and it certainly could not do 
anything better calculated to effect its purpose than to 
reverse the decision of the last general election in so con- 
spicuous a manner as has been done at Stroud. 


Mr. Grant Durr further observed that he did not see 
where the materials of a strong Conservative Government 
were to come from. He surveyed from the Treasury Bench 
the ranks of his opponents, and he could not find among 
them the men calculated to win the confidence of the 
middle party in the country, or to gain general respect and 
esteem. It certainly is a very curious thing that there 
should be such a complete failure of rising young Conserva- 
tives, considering the great advantages with which so many 
young Conservatives start. They very early secure very 
safe seats, and there are so many seats at the disposal of the 
Conservative leaders that they could easily make sure of 
giving an excellent opening to any one they wished to push. 
It is also true that in the House of Commons Mr. Disraz ii 
stands very much alone, and that the balance of power and 
ability is very much in favour of the present Minigtry. But 
the argument that the present Government is cleverer than 
any by which it would be replaced is one to which the 
middle party in the constituencies attaches at the present 
moment very little weight. It is, in fact, tired of clever 
people, and it even likes the Conservatives better for not 
being so very clever. The times are quiet, and in quiet 
times, it is argued, men who can do routine work effi- 
ciently are all that is needed. Supposing the Conser- 
vatives are not very striking as debaters or administrators, 
why, it is asked, should we not get along very comfortably 
under them? Lord Drersy will do in the Foreign Office 
exactly what Lord Granvitte does. He hates and fears a row 
as much as Lord GRANVILLE does, and will take equally good 
care to keep us out of difficulties. Mr. Warp Hunt may 
not be able to invent Budgets, but he can copy Mr. Guap- 
svonn’s, and a Budget framed on a good pattern will do 
very well, although it shows no originality. Lord Carrys 
decides already what measures of law reform shall pass the 
Lords, and in what shape, and it would save the Whig 
lawyers a good deal of unnecessary trouble if he would 
draft these measures as well as control them and determine 
their fate. Experience has shown that any one, although 
he has never seen a ship, is fit at five minutes’ notice to 
manage the Admiralty, and so there can be no difficulty on 
that score; and Mr. Carpwett thinks he has brought his 
scheme for managing the army so near to perfection that it 
will soon work itself. Thus the ordinary business of the 
country may go on very well under a Conservative Govern- 
ment, and as to the general credit and character of the 
Ministry, it would be absurd to pronounce a Cabinet stupid 
of which Mr. Drsrazti was the head. This is the way 
in which members of the middle party in the con- 
stituencies reason with themselves; and’ these are the 
considerations which inspire them with the comfortable 


| belief that they may gratify their dislike of the GLapstonE 


Government without subjecting the country to any serious 
risk. On people who reason and feel in this way Mr. Grant 
Dourz’s arguments would make mo impression whatever. 
What he says may do very well for Elgin, but it will not 
do for them. They are not, like the Elgin electors, desirous 
to have a general survey of mankind offered to them. They 
could not understand it, and do not wish to be able to 
understand it. They are altogether below the Elgin level, 
and are very well satisfied to be so. They do not pretend 
to understand grand subjects, but they know when they like 
a Ministry and when they dislike one, ‘and they are pleased 
to think that, when they do dislike a Ministry, they have 
such excellent opportunities as the Stroud election of 
letting all the world know what they feel. 


THE DUKE OF BROGLIE AND TIE RIGHT. 


HE Extreme Right has deserted the Duke of Brocrm 

a little sooner than was expected. That a schism be- 
tween them and the Ministry must come some time or other 
has been evident ever since the break-up of the Mon- 
archical combination by the Count of CHamporp’s letter; 
but it did not seem likely that it would come so early in 
the Session. Indeed the Extreme Right appeared to have 
put themselves out of court for the moment by their support 
of the vote for prolonging Marshal MacManon’s powers. 
Had it not been for this, M. pe Franciievu’s argument on 
Thursday would have been perfectly consistent. Society, 
he said, is on the brink of an abyss, aud there is but one 
means by which the descent into it can be averted. 
There is safety in Legitimate Monarchy, and there 
is safety in nothing else. The Duke of Brocium 
and his colleagues had this chance of salvation offered 
them, and they wilfully rejected it. If the Right Centre 
had stood by the Right and accepted the Count of 
Cusuborn’s letter as the basis of a Restoration, they would 
have commanded a majority in the Assembly and might 
have proclaimed Hxxry V. Instead of this, they chose 
to take their stand on constitutional niceties, and to 
reject their King because he spoke as a King should. 
The Government are now trying one expedient after 
another to undo the mischief which their own cowardice 
has caused. Their latest experiment in this direc- 
tion is the Bill giving the President or the Prefect the 
nomination of Mayors. M. pe Franciievu is a Conserva- 
tive as well as a Legitimist, and he urged with great truth 
that the Conservative party ought to aim at strengthening 
the local authorities in France, not at putting them still 
more completely in the power of the Central Govern- 
ment. It is the absolutism of the Central Government 
that has been the cause of so many successive revelu- 
tions. What the Conservatives ought to desire is the creation 
of new barriers against this absolutism. Even if he had 
confidence in the use the present Ministers would make of 
the powers which the Bill proposes to vest in them, he had 
no confidence in their retaining office. - Ou the contrary, he 
believed the triumph of the Radicals to be imminent, and 
then, instead of the Conservative Municipalities finding 
strength and guidance in their elected Mayor, they would 
be weakened and rendered useless by the intrusion of a 
Mayor sent down by a Radical Minister of the Interior. 
This was the prospect for which the Right were asked to 
sacrifice the decentralizing convictions of a whole lifetime. 
This reasoning is very niuch to the purpose, but it would 
have come with more grace in the debate on the motion 
giving Marshal MacManon a seven years’ tenure of power. 
In that debate the Right Centre made it quite clear 
that they had abandoned the idea of a Restoration, 
and that in their opinion the only available substitute 
for a Restoration was to appoint a dictator for a fixed term, 
and to invest him with exceptional powers. It was 
doubtful for some time whether the Extreme Right could 
be dissuaded from openly opposing this motion; but when 
this danger was got rid of, it was supposed that the 
general vote would carry the particular votes, and that, 
after acquiescing in the prolongation of Marshal Mac- 
Manon’s powers, the Extreme Right would equally ac- 
quiesce in the extension of them. It is rarely safe to look 
for consistent strategy from a political party. It is to the 
consciousness that they were untrue to their principles 
in not velit against the Seven Years’ Bill that the present 
defection of M. pz Franciizv and his friends is probably 
attributable. An uneasy conscience has irritated them into 
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doing something to regain their self-respect; and the ap- 
pearance of the Mayors’ Bill gave them just the occasion 
they wanted. 

M. Picarp, who supported M. pe Franciiev’s motion in 
the name of the Left, drove home the argument that to 
give the Government the nomination of Mayors was to 

lant in every commune an agent of the party in power. 

any members of the Right must have remembered with 
uneasiness how short a time ago M. Picarp was a Minister, 
and how soon he, or some one worse than he, may be a 
Minister again. The Right are naturally exempt from 
the particular delusions which are most cherished by the 
Right Centre. The latter are in power, and though they 
know that the country is at present against them, they cling 
to the hope that before their tenure of office comes to an 
end, they will have discovered a way of bringing the country 
round to their side. The former are not in power, and 
have no present chance of coming into power, and conse- 
quently they are able to look at the situation with some ap- 
proach to disinterestedness. The Right Centre again are Con- 
stitutionalists, and as such they feel a difficulty in admitting 
that the country is against them. It is an unpleasant fact 
which theyare compelled torecognizein aetion, butthey speak 
of it as little as they can, and do not care to measure too criti- 
cally their chances of being able to alter it. The Right, on 
the other hand, are not at all disturbed at the notion of the 
Government and the country being in opposition. Consider- 
ing the present prevalence of political wickedness, it would 
be no credit to a Government to have the country with it. 
Consequently they are in no way tempted to misread or under- 
estimate the indications which show which way the current 
of public opinion is setting. The Right Centre are not 
disturbed by the thought that the effect of the Mayors’ 
Bill will be to increase the power of the Radicals when- 
ever they are in office. They have no intention, they 
would say, of letting the Radicals come into office, and 
though they may secretly distrust their own ability 
to make good their boast, they cannot give that 
distrust expression. To do so would be to imply a doubt 
of their own fitness for the position they occupy. They 
have been placed there because they professed themselves 
strong enough to defend the fortress against the Radicals ; 
and to admit that there is any force in the objection that 
the new works which they propose to erect will make the 
fortress all the stronger in the hands of the Radicals, 
when the present garrison has capitulated, would be to 
disclose the weakness of the defence with most unmilitary 
candour. But the Right, who survey the chances of the 
assault as simple critics, are not at all assured that the day 
will go as the Right Centre predict, and they are reasonably 
anxious to forecast what these new works will do when 
their fire is directed against the Conservatives. These re- 
flections are not calculated to make them comfortable under 
such speeches as M. Picarp’s. 


The object of M. pe Francriev’s motion was to 
pone the discussion of the Bill until after the vote on 
the new municipal law which is hereafter to be brought 
forward. From his own point of view the Duke of 
Broce had a good answer to this proposal. It is certain, 
he said, that the municipal law cannot be introduced for 
some time to come. It is part of a long series of con- 
stitutional measures, and it must be taken in connexion 
with the others. But there are certain powers which the 
Government finds it necessary to obtain without the loss 
of a day, and the right to nominate the Mayors is one of 
these powers. The Assembly has already assented to this 
demand by voting the question urgent; what can be more 
ridiculous than to do this, and then, when the question 
thus declared urgent is brought. forward, to vote that 
it be postponed indefinitely? If all the deputies who 
had voted urgency for the Bill had been ae on 
Thursday, this reasoning might have availed to carry 
the Government safely through the division. But the 
Right had mustered thinly—perhaps from a wish not 
to be forced to vote either against the Government or 
against their own champion; those who did attend were 
some of them supporters of M. pr Francuiev; and the Left 
and Left Centre were strongly represented. The Govern- 
ment did all they could to postpone a division. They were 
so far successful that the falloting did not close til nine 
o'clock, which is full two hours later than the Assembly 
can usually be persuaded to remain at work, and this 
interval ought apparently to have sufficed to call the 
supporters of the Government from Paris. Whether the 
missing deputies had strayed beyond the reach of the tele- 


graph, or did not care to answer to the summons, is not 
clear. From one cause or the other only 494 members 
could be got together, and of these 268 voted against 
Ministers. After this the Duke of Brociiz thought himself 
bound to resign. That the majority of the Assembly will 
be anxious to avert this result may be taken as certain ; 
but it is not so clear how the end is to be attained. A 
vote of confidence will not give the Executive the par- 
ticular powers which the Duke of Broarir has declared to 
be indispensable to carrying on the Government, and it is. 
hard to see how he can return to office with dignity unless 
the Assembly grants his demand. Yet to cancel the vote 
of Thursday is hardly possible without subjecting the 
Assembly to an indignity which many even of those who 
had not courage enough to vote against the Mayors’ Bill 
may be disposed to resent. No Legislature likes to admit 
that divisions are final only when they go in favour of the 
Government. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN AT SHEFFIELD. 


M® CHAMBERLAIN’S late speech at Sheffield, though 
it showed little of the ability which he is believed to 
possess, had the merit of stating with total unreserve the 
object of the revolutionary section of the party which is 
still called Liberal. Scarcely one of Mr. CHamper.aty’s 
opinions would have been avowed or held by the leaders or 
the majority of the party ten years ago; but when re- 
formers have abated all the grievances of which they for- 
merly compleined, they must of course discover new abuses 
or discontinue the business of reform. If Mr. Cuamper- 
LAIN and his allies had suppressed the House of Lords, the 
Church, the Game-laws, the absolute ownership of land by 
the present proprietors, and the toleration of religion in 
schools, they or their successors would be not less eager to 
abolish the Crown, the capitalists, and any other remaining 
exceptions to a system of universal democratic equality. 
It is possible that after the next general election Mr. Cuam- 
BERLAIN may be a leader of a not inconsiderable party in 
the House of Commons. Mr. Cowen, who is now a candi- 
date for the representation of Newcastle, professes nearly 
similar opinions; nor is it easy to distinguish between the 
professions of Mr. Cuamper.ain and those of Mr. Bricur. 
“ The priest, the parson, the squire, the land, and the Church, 
“ the aristocracy of birth and the plutocracy of commerce,” 
would, as Mr. CuamBerialn justly observed, “be united to 
“stem the tide of democracy” ; but the present constituencies, 
especially when the revolutionary portion of their body is 
reinforced by the establishment of household suffrage in 
counties,will possibly be able to return a majority pledged 
to general subversion. The land, the Church, and the rest 
may judge of the equitable treatment which they will 
receive from their conquerors by the typical proceeding 
of the Chairman of the Sheffield meeting. It seems that 
when two or three hundred retrograde Liberals ventured to 
hold up their hands against the resolutions proposed, the 
Chairman announced that, as far as he could see, there were 
only two or three dissentients. It would not be compli- 
mentary to the majority to suppose that they were con- 
vinced by the arguments which My. CHamBer.ain 
thought good enough for the occasion. A democratic 
assemblage required no reasons for abolishing the institu- 
tions of the country or for asserting the uncontrolled 
supremacy of the multitude. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN advocates a “universal provision of 
“ gratuitous schools,” which are to be such “ that children 
“ could go to them without the conscientious scruples of 
“their parents being infringed.” The Birmingham League, 
of which Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is a conspicuous member, and 
the Birmingham School Board, of which he is Chairman, 
have hitherto professed to regard the conscientious scruples 
rather of ratepayers than of parents. That a parent should 
have a conscientious objection to a school from which reli- 
gious teaching is carefully excluded is at least conceivable 
and possible. No sentiment can be more laudable than to 
desire for the people an elevation which should give greater 
value to their labour for themselves; but Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
would have done better to omit the conventional wish that 
their labour should also be of greater value to their 
employers, including the “commercial plutocracy.” Mr. 
Brassey and all competent authorities concur in the state- 
ment that the rise in wages and the diminution of the hours 
of work have rendered labour less efficient as well as dearer. 
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It was hardly necessary to claim for the working classes a 
right of combination which we already fully enjoy; and 
there is some audacity in simultaneously denouncing the 
union of employers as a conspiracy. The great manu- 
facturers who have, in the undoubted exercise of their 
right, if with questionable prudence, entered into the new 
Federation, are taunted with the remark that it is strange 
that they cannot make an honest living. A capitalist who 
has invested 100,000/. in an industrial undertaking might 
undoubtedly have made an honest living if he had chosen 
simply to put his money into the funds. As a manufacturer 
he is entitled also to demand a reasonable profit, and to 
conduct his enterprise in freedom from incessant annoy- 
ance. It is a coarse and idle criticism to intimate with a 
sneer that, if he is not satisfied, he may change places with 
one of the leaders of the Trade Unions. If Mr. Cuamper- 
LAIN and his party succeeded in destroying the plutocracy 
which they profess to hate, they would find that they had 
at the same time annihilated or banished the industry on 
which their clients depend. Those manufacturers who are 
not also demagogues will probably take warning at the 
next election from the language which is applied to their 
class by Liberals of the school of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is 
the deadly enemy of the landowners. His attack on “the 
“absurd custom of primogeniture” requires further ex- 
planation. There are always plausible reasons for objecting 
to a law which unnecessarily restrains freedom of action ; 
but the agitator who denounces “an absurd custom” may 
be supposed to point directly to restrictive legislation. 
There can be little doubt that Mr. CHAMBERLAIN means to 
recommend the adoption of the French system of compulsory 
subdivision; and perhaps it is as well that the real purposes 
of the assailants of primogeniture should be plainly avowed. 
The farmer, who is of course offered his share of the plunder 
of the landowner in the form of tenant-right, may save 
himself the trouble of stipulating for the terms of an 
occupancy which would itself become obsolete as soon as 
the law of partition had had time to operate. He may also 
be surprised to learn that the Game-laws are maintained 
for the amusement of the rich to the injury of the poor. 
The poor man may perhaps have a natural mght to poach 
on the preserves of his wealthy neighbour, but if there were 
no Game-laws, there would be no preserves and no pheasants 
to poach. The more prudent opponents of the Game-laws 
are for the present professed advocates, not of the poor 
man, who has indeed no intelligible interest in the question, 
but of the farmer, whose crops are conventionally supposed 
to be injured by the game. It would be interesting to learn 
how far down in society obnoxious plutocracy extends. 

If Mr. CHamBertarN could succeed in introducing uni- 
versal suffrage, it would be scarcely worth while to discuss 
the rest of his proposals, because they would be adopted 
as a necessary consequence. There are those who think 
that a numerical majority of the population ought to 
possess absolute power; while others consider that no 
other political system is so mischievous, so paradoxical, and 
so utterly unjust. The two parties, though their opinions 
admit neither of reconciliation nor of compromise, differ 
little as to many of the consequences of universal suffrage. 
The ulterior results in the form of anarchy and of the 
ultimate suppression of liberty may perhaps afford greater 
room for controversy; but if every man had an equal 
vote, it would be a waste of time to defend the House 
of Lords, or the Church, or the rights which are 
at present possessed by “the aristocracy of birth and 
“the plutocracy of commerce.” Universal suffrage has 
been tried in France, where it has always been found neces- 
sary to counteract its preponderance by military force; and 
in Spain, which is now furnishing an incomparable object- 
lesson to Europe. In the United States, where social con- 
ditions are approximately equal, and where the supply of 
land is unlimited, universal suffrage has issued in nothing 
worse than the corruption and degradation of legislative 
bodies and of public functionaries. With those who think 
that the franchise is a natural and inalienable right it is 
useless to argue. There are undoubtedly honest advocates of 
asocial and democratic Republic, but the weakness of those 
who at the same time abhor their objects and play into 
their hands is contemptible and inexcusable. That a 
Liberal, as Liberalism has hitherto been understood, should 
vote for revolutionists because they call themselves Liberals, 
is, it may be hoped, highly improbable. If Mr. CuamBer.ain 
is returned for Sheffield, it ought to be understood that he 
is in no sense the representative of any but the Jacobin 


party. It is satisfactory to observe that a large number of 
Sheffield Liberals preferred a rival candidate. The violent 
measures which are recommended by such politicians as 
Mr. CHampertain and Mr. Cowen may perhaps furnish 
some explanation of the successes of Conservative candidates 
in elections. The defeat of the Liberal party at Stroud 
will do the Government a service if it suggests the ex- 
pediency of returning to the policy which was a few years 
ago that of the Liberal party. On a small scale the recall 
of Mr. Disrae.i to office would resemble the late transaction 
in Madrid as a protest against the Intransigentes who are 
beginning to threaten revolution. The great majority of 
prudent persons would prefer a system of temperate pro- 
gress to reaction on one part, and to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s 
subversive projects on the other. 


FRANCE AND ITALY. 


T° have the Romish clergy as enemies is troublesome 
enough, and is a severe call even on the energies of 
Prince Bismarck. But it is still worse to have them as 
friends, to be thought their especial favourites, and to have 
to rule so as to please tlem and satisfy their requirements. 
The French Government is to a large extent a Government 
of those whom the clergy delight to honour, and whose 
fortunes are linked with those of the priests. The Duke of 
Brocuie and his colleagues may not perhaps be all that 
their ecclesiastical supporters could wish; but they are very 
anxious to receive such support as the French clergy can 
give them, and are not disinclined to go considerable 
lengths to purchase this assistance. The Ministerial organs 
are never weary of repeating that it is essential in the eyes 
of every wise Frenchman that other people, and especially 
other people ina humble rank of life, should be religious ; 
and to obey the priests and to be ready to look at 
everything from a clerical point of view is the only 
conception of religion that is ever recognized by 
French journalists as worth discussing. The priests, 
as a rule, are quite willing to render the services 
which their political allies require, and at every election 
the Government candidate is backed up by the priests, is 
spoken of as marked out by Heaven to represent the con- 
stituency, and is pushed forward by the lavish use of 
ecclesiastical arts and arguments. But in proportion as the 
Government trusts more and more to the priests to befriend 
it, the priests become less able to render it effectual service. 
The most marked result of the War of 1870 is one which 
could scarcely have been expected to have arisen from it. 
It isa growing and a very violent breach between the 
masses of the French people and the priests. The feeling 
is not confined to the lowest classes, nor to the inhabitants 
of towns, nor even to men. There is a repugnance to the 
priests, and an alarm at their designs, and a detest ition 
of them as the secret causes of the War of 1870, which 
is found even in Brittany, and is spread generally through- 
out France. That the priests dragged France into the 
late disastrous war, that it is to the priests that almost 
every family owes the loss of some well-known face in its 
home circle, and that it is the priests who have made sugar 
and oil and soap and candles enormously dear by the new 
taxation which the war has made n , is the firm 
belief of the suffering heads of countless humble households 
from Calais to Nice. The Government has with it not 
only the priests but the great bulk of the upper classes, all 
that in the provinces is known as society, the minor pro- 
fessional, the financial, and perhaps the military worlds. 
But it makes no way with the masses. It is as unpopular 
in remote hamlet’ as in | towns, and this, not because 
humble Frenchmen have any dislike to the PRESIDENT or te 
the Dukes who rule under him, or any strong attachment 
to any other men or form of government, but simply be- 
cause they think that the success of the present Govern- 
ment means the triumph of the priests. The Ministers have, 
it may be believed, no wish to become the humble servants 
of the clergy. They feel like the Count of CuamBorpD, who has 
often said that, if he were on the throne, he would show 
the priests that they must keep their place and respect their 
King. The Duke of Brocuiz is not likely to be entirely 
blind to the harm that the alliance of the priests does him. 
He seeks at present to prop himself up, not by humouring 
the priests any further, but by various small political devices, 
by getting authority to appoint between thirty and forty 
thousand mayors all to his own taste, and by recasting the 
electoral law. It is the policy of his Cabinet just now te 
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impose some sort of restraint on the priests, and to seem in 
some trifling degree independent of them. But the head 
of the Ministry has’a hard, if not a hopeless, task before 
him, if he proposes to overcome the suspicion and dislike 
with which he and his party are regarded in very large 
sections of French society, not on their own account, but 
because they are associated im popular estimation with the 
priests; and to the account of the priests is set down, 
partly justly and partly unjustly, the larger portion of the 
terrible misfortunes which France has had to endure, and 
the shock of which is even now deeply and widely felt. 


One consequence of the alliance between the Government 
and the priests is that the Ministry is always getting into 
difficulties in the region of foreign politics ; and very natu- 
rally it is with Italy that its relations are of the most vary- 
ing and complex character. The priests make, and from 
their point of view naturally and properly make, the resto- 
ration of the Porn’s temporal power the supreme aim of all 
their political efforts. That the Pore should have been 
robbed of his temporal power by the King of Itaty is 
mortifying enough, but it is doubly mortifying to think 
that he was enabled to accomplish his robbery by means of 
the very war which the priests exerted themselves to bring 
about in order that their views might gain a greater as- 
eendency. ‘The majority of the Assembly would, at least in 
the early days of the existence of the body to which they 
belong, have been delighted to go to war with Italy and 
restore Rome to the Pore if they had dared, and probably 
the Ministry of the Dake of Broaiie would be very glad to do 
so now. The Italians are thoroughiy persuaded that, if there 
was a real Legitimist Government in France, Italy would be 
soon culled on to fight; and during the autumn months of 
last vear, when the designs of the 'usionists seemed likely 
to be crowned with success, the Italian Government 
thought it necessary to spend large sums, which could very 
ill be spared, in preparation for defence. The present 
French Government disclaims any intention of thwarting 
or threatening Italy, and in the present state of French 
opinion a war of any kind would be almost impossible, and 
a war to please the priests would be entirely so. Even the 
Count of Cuamborp had the good sense to see that he must 
let it be understood that he did not propose to begin his 
reign by dragging France into a crusade. But, on the 
otler hand, the priests are the allies of the present Govern- 
ment, and something must be done to please them. It 
need not be anything of any importance, but it must be 
something which may be supposed likely to give pain 
er annoyance to the Italians, and so remind them 
that France is really on the side of the Vatican 
in the great Italian quarrel. In return the Italians view 
everything that the French Government does with sensi- 
tiveness and suspicion, and see intimations of un- 
friendliness in very small acts. The upshot is that 
France is always doing something in a tiny, safe way to 
annoy the Italians, and the Italians are always on the 
watch for some ground tv be annoyed. In 1870 a French 
man-of-war called the Oréxogue was sent to Civita Vecchia 
to be at the service of the Pore in case he chose to leave 
Rome, and there the vessel has remained ever since. Its 
presence is forgotten for the greater part of the year, but at 
the beginning of each year the thrilling question arises 
whether the captain of the Oréxoqgue is to go to pay his 
respects to the Pore without also paying them to Vicror 
Extmanxvet, in whose harbour the ship is lying. It is 
exactly the kind of thing priests like to squabble about, 
and to get the visit of the captain paid to the Porr only is 
a triumph eminently calculated to stir their ambition. A 
terrible controversy raged this winter as to what the 
eaptain was to do, and the priests at last scattered their 
adversaries like dust by announcing that the French 
Government had decided to let the captain pay his respects 
to the Pore only. Fortunately the captain was a sensible 
man. When the day came for lim to pay his visit, he 
discovered that he had sprained lis arm, and could not 
visit any one. So neither party exactly triumphed, although 
the priests seem entitled to say that, if the Captain had not 
sprained his arm, he would have had to offer a trumpery 
mark of disrespect to the King of Irary; and as this is the 
only political triumph the priests have actually achieved in 
their contest with Italy for a long time, it would be unfair 
not to let them make the most of it. 

Tn the last few days there has been another squabble of 
an equally undignified kind. Colonel pz ta Haye, a French 
military attache in Italy, died, and was to have been buried 
im the French church of St. Louis ; but, in accordance with 


custom, some oflicers of the Italian army, and among them 
Prince Humbert, proposed as a mark of respect to attend 


the ceremony ; on which M. pz the French repre-. 


sentative at the Vatican, ordered that the funeral should 
not take place in the French church, which is under his 
control, and it took place in another church, Prince. 
Humpert and several Italian officers being present. The 
Italians looked on the intervention of the French Minister 
as an insult to the Heir-Apparent, and the Minister himself 
seems so fur ashamed of himself that he now seeks 
to attribute what he did to a difficulty of etiquette, 
inasmuch as in the French church the Minister 
of France always takes the place of honour, and he 
wished to avoid taking precedence when so great a person 
as Prince Humbert was present. That he should be driven 
to such an explanation is perhaps, in the vicissitudes of 
this tiny diplomatie struggle, a greater gain to the Italians 
than his forbidding the funeral was a loss to them. But, 
although the Italians may perhaps be inclined sometimes to 
see slights when none are meant, they are quite justified in 
saying that the French Government marks its ill-will to 
them in ways that are unmistakable. The French Govern- 
ment is perpetually making little shifts and using little arts 
to avoid having a diplomatic representative at the Court of 
Vicror Emmanve. It does not venture to say openly that it 
will have no representative at his Court, but somehow the re- 
presentative is never tliere. For months it was left uncertain 
whether M. Fournrer was or was not continued in his fanc- 
tion, until at last the Marquis of NoarLiss was selected to 
replace him; but the Marquis was at Washington, and it 
was discovered that his services there could not be imme- 
diately spared. All this is extremely petty, and very 
inconsistent with the dignity of France. It must be said, 
in defence of the present French Ministry, that they only 
continue to treat Italy very much as M. Turers treated it 
when he was in power. But, since the liberation of the 
territory, the time has come when, if France is to preserve 
its self-respect, it must have a clear foreign policy and 
pursue it openly. It professes as part of its foreign 
policy to be on good terms with Italy, and declares 
that the seizure of Rome is not regarded as a ground 
of unfriendliness. If so, it ought to treat Italy with 
proper respect and good taste, and to scorn the appear- 
ance of desiring to subject a weaker Power to miserable 
little annoyances and affronts. At the request of the 
German Government, the French Ministry has lately issued 
a circular to the French bishops inviting them, in courteous 
but plain language, not to use language about Germany 
which might get France into trouble. When it comes to 
the point the Government is always ready to show that it 
will not allow the priests to get up a new war, or even to 
embroil the relations of France with foreign Powers. But 
there is something very mean in proclaiming, and in the main 
following, this line of policy, and in being ready at the 
request of the conquerors of France to give the clergy an 
open rebuke, and at the same time in giving an interior 
Power like Italy a succession of covert kicks and snubs. 
It would be exceedingly impolitic, but it would not be 
undignified, if France chose to break off diplomatic relations 
with Italy; but it is both undignified and impolitic in 
France to maintain apparently friendly relations with 
Italy, and yet to use these relations as a means of perpetu- 
ally contriving some petty mark of dislike towards the 
Italians, just big enough to make the Italians {cel it, and 
just small enough to give them no ground of serious 
complaint. 


A NONCONFORMIST GRIEVANCE. 
A R. GLADSTONE has lately made some proficiency 


in the oral use of conventional language, and perhaps 
he will gradually learn that the same accomplishment is 
equally applicable to written documents. A Prime Minister 
receives every day scores of applications and suggestions to 
which it is proper or customary to return civil answers, and 
a defeated Ministerial candidate fresh from his losing 
contest has an additional claim to courteous notice. Mr. 
Arrnur has an excuse for troubling Mr. Giapstoxn 
in the request of some of his supporters at Huntingdon, 
that he would represent their grievances to the Prinz 
Minister and the Lorp Caanceiior. It was not to be ex- 
pected that a Liberal candidate should ask them why they 
could not write to the Cuaxcettor themselves, if they 
had any reasonable ground for complaint. Of the facts 
of the case Mr. ArNotp seems to know nothing except 
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what he has recently been told, and Mr. Guapstone’s 
information is derived from hearsay once removed; nor 
has it occurred either to the candidate or to the MINIsTER 
to remark that on the face of Mr. ARNOLD’s statement no 
hardship is disclosed. It would be unreasonable to expect 
that Mr. Arnotp should inquire narrowly into the merits of a 
question with which indeed the borough of Huntingdon 
seems to have the smallest possible concern. County towns 
seldom furnish .a large proportion of the justices of the 
county, although it seems that the father of the present 
Mayor occupied a seat on the bench. “His son, a Non- 
“ conformist of position and ability, has been passed over 
“ in favour of young men, of whom one of the most recently 
“ appointed is a brewer.” As long as brewers are eligible 
as magistrates, they must, if they are appointed at all, be 
sometimes preferred to competitors who are not brewers. 
It might even have been thought that there was a Liberal 
presumption in favour of a Huntingdon brewer. It would be 
both discourteous and unjust for those who know as little 
of Huntingdon as Mr. Giapstone himself to question the 
position, the ability, or the mature age of the son of the 
late Mayor; but probably Mr. Arnoup is well aware that 
he has scarcely propounded a case either for administrative 
interference or for remedial legislation. He says indeed 
that, in writing to the Lorp Cuancetor, he did not ask his 
intervention ; and it may be supposed that his communica- 
tion to Mr. Giapstoxe is equally unconnected with any 
practical object. Nothing can be more pardonable than 
Mr. Arnowp’s wish to advertise his acquaintance with the 
Prog Mrytsrer; and possibly he may have cherished a 
well-founded hope that he would be able to publish a com- 
plimentary reply. 

Mr. Arnoxp asserts that, “although the population of 
“the county is nearly half Nonconformist, yet there is not 
“ one Nonconformist among more than fifty magistrates ;” 
and Mr. Griapstoye at once pledges himself to the proposi- 
tion that the case as stated by Mr. Arnotp “seems to be 
“ one giving much ground for complaint as to the exercise 
“ of the powers of the Lord-Lieutenancy.” The case stated 
by Mr. Arnotp is defective, inasmuch as there is no allega- 
tion that a single Nonconformist possesses the legal quali- 
fication for the office of justice of the peace. It might 
happen that every Nonconformist in Huntingdonshire was 
a day labourer or a village shopkeeper, and yet that half 
the population might be Nonconformists. It is of course 
probable that there are several wealthy Dissenters ; and 
perhaps some of them may have the necessary qualification 
m land; but Mr. Giapsrone might as well have paused to 
remember the incompleteness of Mr. ARNoLD’s case before 
he pronounced a censure on a public functionary of high 
rank. It is unfortunately true that Lord-Lieutenants, like 
other dignitaries, occasionally abuse their patronage. The 
great majority of the body must at present belong to the 
Liberal party, which has had the opportunity of making 
five appointments out of six. In some counties the bench 
has to a greater or less extent been supplied with members 
for political reasons, though it becomes every day more 
difficult to find persons in the upper or middle classes who 
approve of modern Liberal theories. It is possible that 
Lord Sanpwicn may have furnished an excuse for the charge 
which is insinuated against him by Mr. Arnoxp, and hastily 
adopted by Mr. Giapstone; but neither of the accusers of 
the Lorp-Lizureyant pledges himself to the preliminary 
statement that competent Nonconformist candidates have, 
except in the case of the son of the late Mayor, been unfairly, 
or at all, passed over. According to Mr. Arnotp there are 
fifty magistrates in Huntingdonshire of whom not one 
is a Nonconformist, but it is notorious that the class of 
country gentlemen from which county magistrates are taken 
does not, exeept perhaps in the neighbourhood of the great 
towns, include one Nonconformist in . The case was 
different in the reign of Cuartes I., when the nephew of 
the possessor of Lord Sanpwicu’s seat of Hinchinbrook, 
who was a Nonconformist, and, as his enemies said, a brewer 
of Huntingdon, rose afterwards to a higher rank than that 
of justice of the peace. If Mr. Grapsroxe had not the most 
sensitive conscience of any statesman on record, he might be 
thought to have indulged in a recklessness not altogether 
worthy of his position in discrediting without any sufficient 
excuse the administration of justice in Huntingdonshire. 
For all that Mr. Giapsrone knows, even if Mr. ARrnorp’s 
statement is accepted as evidence, Lord Sanpwicu may be 
the most conscientious and impartial of Lord-Lieutenants ; 
or indeed he may have an undue leaning to Dissenters, and 
yet have been unable to find among them any qualified 


candidates for the bench. If, on the other hand, he is 
unjust in the distribution of his patronage, the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR has the power of correcting his miscarriages, 
and even, if any gross case can be proved against him, of 
removing him from office. The present mode of appointing 
magistrates is not wholly free from objection, but it is not 
easy to devise a preferable alternative. The Government 
has no means of knowing the social or personal qualities 
of different country gentlemen; and if a Minister disposed 
of the patronage, he would probably be guided by the 
advice of the nearest member of Parliament belonging to 
his own party, as Mr. Giapstone at once takes the side of 
an unsuccessful candidate. 


There can be no objection to the complimentary language 
with which Mr. Giapsrone closes his letter. Mr. 
was beaten at Huntingdon, but he will find consolation in 
being assured, on the highest authority, that his defeat can 
hardly be called a defeat. “It was a brave effort” to spend 
a good deal of trouble and a certain amount of money in a 
hopeless contest. Mr. ArNoLD has now received a part 
of his reward, and he may reasonably expect future favours 
from the head of his party. It is the accepted duty of a 
Minister to prefer any follower to any opponent, and Mr. 
Guapsrone is not likely to be backward or insincere in re- 
garding elections from an exclusively party view. Private 
Liberals would be sorry to see Mr. DisrazLi turned out of 
Buckinghamshire, as private Conservatives would think it 
a disgrace to the Liberal constituencies if they failed to find 
a seat for Mr. Grapstone; but in official eyes a vote is a 
vote, aud the merits of candidates have nothing to do with 
the reasons for electing them. It would be interesting to 
learn whether Mr. Guapstone and his colleagues really 
regret that the first lawyer of the Opposition and the leader 
of the common law Bar has, after a considerable interval, 
found a seat in Parliament. If Lord Sanpwicn has had 
any share in the choice, his Parliamentary patronage 
at least is well bestowed. It is no shght to Mr. 
Arnotp to say that he can be better spared in the 
House of Commons than his successful opponent. If it 
should be thought worth while again to contest the borough 
at the general election, some of Mr. ARNoLp’s late sup- 
porters may perhaps ask him whether he concurs in Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S opinion that Huntingdon ought to be 
summarily disfranchised. Mr. Giapstone is supposed to 
favour a redistribution of seats as a consequence of the pro- 
posed extension of household suffrage to counties; but it may 
be doubted whether the Liberal voters of Huntingdon 
are prepared to disfranchise themselves for the good of their 
country. Much larger boroughs will have to sacrifice the 
political power which they at present enjoy, if the country 
is to be split up into equal electoral districts ; and it is not 
impossible that the prospect of disfranchisement may in- 
fluence the next election. No compensation will be found 
in the anxiety of the larger constituencies for representa- 
tion in proportion to their numbers. The rabble of the 
large towns are already on the side of the; party which 
seeks to extend and equalize the suffrage; and probably 
the respectable inhabitants of Sheffield will deprecate 
more earnestly than strangers the prospect of here- 
after sending to Parliament five revolutionary agitators. 
On the whole Mr. ArNnoLD may be congratulated on his first 
political experiment. He has contested a borough where 
members of remarkable eminence had been returned with- 
out opposition for forty years; and, if he has not prevented 
Sir Karsiake from worthily continuing the succession 
of the Perris, the Pottocks, and the Barinas, he has 
obtained the henour of a letter from Mr. Giapstoye which 
is scarcely more judicious than Mr. DisraE1’s letter to Lord 
Grey pe Wutoy. The Nonconformists of the county of 
Huntingdon may perhaps have been surprised to find that 
their real or supposed grievances form the subject of a 
correspondence between the late candidate for the borough 
and the Prime Minister, but they will probably appreciate 
the ready pathy which anticipates any knowledge of 
the facts. It may be conjectured that the Lorp Cuax- 
CELLOR has not followed the example of his chief in furnish- 
ing Mr. ArnoLp with a testimonial adapted to publication 
in the a As a lawyer, Lord SELBORNE must have 
seen that the charge was demurrable; and as a Minister, 
he is probably not inclined to lend his authority for election 
Purposes. 
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GERMAN ELECTIONS. 


HE elections for the German Parliament take place 

to-day. In Prussia, at all events, the interest taken 
in them will be mainly indirect. The Prussian people can 
think of nothing but their conflict with the Ultramontanes, 
and in this conflict the German Parliament can have no 
share. It is probable that measures similar in tendency to 
the Fark laws will be adopted in Baden and Hesse ; but the 
relations of Bavaria with the Holy See will keep the Im- 
perial Legislature out of the quarrel. The Austrian Con- 
eordat came to an end with the personal government under 
which it had been concluded; but in Bavaria the Concordat 
is of later date than the Constitution, and it has as good a 
title to be respected as any other treaty entered into by a 
Parliamentary Government. The Ultramontanes them- 
selves, however, have taken pains to give the elections an 
accidental importance even in the eyes of Prussians. To 
increase the number of their representatives in the 
German Parliament can do them no immediate service; 
but it would help to establish two facts which may 
be of great ultimate value to them. In ecclesiastical 
affairs Prussia is altogether independent of the rest 
of the Empire; but the opinion of the German public 
must influence in some degree the action of the Berlin 
Government; and if the candidates returned to-day 
should show a larger proportion than heretofore of Ultra- 
montanes, it will indicate that this public opinion is 
so far unfavourable to the Prussian ecclesiastical laws. 
And even in Prussia itself there is something for 
the Ultramontanes to do. The German elections 
supply a test of popular feeling which is not sup- 
plicd by the Prussian elections. The German Parlia- 
ment is elected by direct universal suffrage ; the Prussian 
Parliament is elected under a system which gives a 
few rich voters equal weight with many poor voters. 
Consequently the apparent gain of the Government even in 
the Rhenish provinces at the last Prussian elections does 
not necessarily prove anything as to the temper of the 
Catholic population. The strength of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Prussia lies in the lower class of voters, 
and it is only in the elections to the German Parliament 
that these are represented in proportion to their numerical 
strength. 

As regards any immediate effect upon the ecclesiastical 
policy of the Government, universal suffrage could avail 
nothing, even if it were extended to the Prussian 
elections. Of the total population of the kingdom only 
one-third are Catholics, so that even if not a single Ca- 
tholic vote were wasted, and the whole body of Catholic 
electors were at the command of the Ultramontanes, 
there would still be a substantial Protestant majority 
in the Prussian Parliament. But the proceedings of 
to-day will show pretty clearly how far the Catholic laity 
are in accord with the Catholic clergy. Until now there 
has been no opportunity of determining this, for the Ca- 
tholic address to the Emperor was signed by too small a 
fraction of the Catholic population to gige it any real 
value. If it should turn out that the Catf¥plic people of 
Prussia are prepared to stand by their priests, the magni- 
tude of the task which the Prussian Government has set 
itself will be immensely increased. It is a small thing for 
a powerful State to depose a few troublesome bishops, but 
it is a serious matter to provoke the hostility of eight 
millions of peaceable subjects. The most headstrong Mini- 
ster would be forced to ask himself whether the possible gain 
is worth the certain loss, whether the alienation of the 
Catholic laity would not be too high a price to pay even for 
the humiliation of the Catholic hierarchy. Influential 
voices will not be wanting to drive these questions 
home. The Empress is known to be opposed to the 
ecclesiastical laws, and it is understood that the Crown 
Privxce believes that the Government has blundered 
in over-estimating the power of the Ultramontane party to 
do real injury to the State. At present indeed there is no 
room for any suggestions of this kind. The first burst of 

pular enthusiasm is not exhausted, and the new laws 

ve hardly got into fall working. By and by the processes 
of fining bishops and imprisoning priests will have grown 
wearisome by repetition; and if it should prove that the 
only result of the experiment has been to hinder the eman- 
eipation of the Catholic laity from clerical control, even 
the most resolute politicians would begin to doubt 
whether the experiment had altogether answered. The 
eourse of events may be entirely different if it should 


turn out that the resisting priests do not carry the 
sympathies of their people with them; and certainly there 
are some considerations which throw a doubt upon their 
ability to do so. The educating influence of the State is 
very great in Prussia. The habit of unquestioning ac- 
quiescence in the decrees of the Government is so deeply 
rooted that it is very much harder to evoke even a passive 
resistance to an obnoxious law than in other countries 
where public opinion is habitually critical. The kind of 
opposition, for example, which has been offered in England 
to some parts of the Education Act could have no counter- 
part in Prussia. The Catholic population has fully 
shared in this educating influence; indeed in some 
respects it has been more subjected to it than any 
other class. The generation which has grown up since 
1848 has seen obedience to the State placed under a re- 
ligious as well as under a secular sanction. The Roman 
Catholic Church was on the best of terms with the Govern- 
ment, and whenever this happens, she shows an anxiety 
to make hay while the sun shines which occasionally over- 
shoots itsmark. It is now to be seen whether she has not 
done so in the present instance. The laity have been 
taught to regard Church and State as having a composite 
claim on their allegiance, and now that they are suddenly 
called upon to dissociate one from the other, they may give 
the State the preference. It must be remembered, however, 
that the priests themselves down to 1870 were as sub- 
missive as the laity, and as they have now defied the 
Government, the laity may perhaps display similar resolu- 
tion. But it is never safe to infer that where two classes 
of persons are unequally attacked they will be equally 
strenuous in resisting attack. It is one thing to resent laws 
which impose fines and imprisonment on yourself, and it 
is another thing to resent laws which impose fines and 
imprisonment on your clergyman. All these speculations 
will in some degree be set at rest by the result of to-day’s 
voting. 

It may be asked why the Prussian Government should 
suddenly have changed its policy towards a Church with 
which it had for so long a time maintained a good under- 
standing. One reason may have been the irritation of 
Prince Bismarck at the boldness of the Ultramontane party 
in making the continuance of their friendship dependent on 
the action of Prussia in the matter of the Temporal Power. 
The German CHANCELLOR is not a man to put up with dicta- 
tion ; and if the Archbishop of Posen hinted at Versailles that 
the Church might not preach obedience to the Government 
with so much fervour if the Government did nothing for 
the Popg, it is highly probable that Prince Bismarck made 
up his mind toshow the Pope that the favour already 
shown to the Church in Prussia was a matter of grace and 
not of right. At the same time there is reason to suppose 
that the Prince miscalculated the resistance he was going 
to encounter. Like most proud men, he forgot that others 
might he as proud as himself, and expected that as soon 
as he was known to be in earnest in threatening new 
ecclesiastical legislation the Popz would submit. In that 
case it might easily have been arranged that nomi- 
nal obedience to the law should be rewarded by an 
equally nominal enforcement of it. When it became 
clear that this expectation was unfounded, Prince Bis- 
MARCK had gone too far to draw back without confessing 
himself beaten, and by this time a new motive for perse- 
verance had presented itself in the extraordinary popu- 
larity which the new legislation had gained him. In- 
deed, if he had foreseen this result beforehand, there 
would be no need to go further for an explanation of 
his policy. All the causes of quarrel between him and 
either the Liberals or the Conservatives are for the time 
forgotten ; the war with Rome binds the Prussian Protes- 
tants to him by ties as strong as those by which the war 
with France bound the German people to him. As to the 
future, Prince Bismarck probably puts much trust in the 
chapter of accidents, and the particular sectien of that 
chapter on which he most relies is the next Conclave. 
To count on bringing German influence to bear on the 
Sacred College at a time when the Italian element is so 
powerful in it, and when the name of Germany is more 
than commonly offensive to good Catholics, may seem a 
remarkable instance of counting chickens before they are 
hatched. But Prince Bismarck probably finds it easy to 
hope the best when even the worst that he sees reason to 
fear may not be so very bad. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE POLICE. 


most subject with which Mr. Lowe has 
had to deal since he went to the Home Office has 
been the management of the police in London and in the 
country. In the case of the Metropolitan Police he has had 
to reverse the absurd misconstruction which had been 
placed on a reasonable rule as to the responsibility of 
members of the force for evidence given in support of 
charges which are dismissed by the magistrates, and to 
direct that henceforth, when a decision is given which 
implies that the testimony of the police is unworthy of 
credit, the constables who are implicated shall be in- 
dicted for perjury. The result has been that the police 
have been able in one instance to clear themselves of some 
very serious imputations on their honesty, and that they 
are to-day to have an opportunity of vindicating their 
truthfulness in another case which has naturally attracted 
much attention. In regard to the County Police, Mr. 
Lowe, following ™p a Circular issued by his predecessor to 
the effect that no duties should be sanctioned or recognized 
as police duties unless authorized by the Home Secretary, 
has prohibited the police from acting as Inspectors 
of Nuisances. This order has produced a good deal of 
irritation among some of the county justices, though it is 
approved by others. At the Devonshire Quarter-Sessions 
it has been met by the passing of a resolution, on 
the motion of Sir em Lopes, pressing on the Govern- 
ment the necessity of contributing a larger proportion 
of the expenditure incurred in the maintenance of the 
police. It cannot be denied that, under the circumstances, 
there are plausible grounds for this application. On the 
one hand, the Government never hesitates to throw work 
of its own on the police; and, on the other, it prohibits 
those who pay four-fifths of the expense of the police from 
making use of them as they desire. It is clear that the 
amount contributed on each side for the support of the 
force should bear some relation to the services which are 
rendered by the police on either side. 


Without entering into the general question of local 
taxation which has thus been opened up, we may make 
one or two remarks on the relations of the police to the 
local authorities on the one hand, and to the Government 
on the other. As long as the government of London is in 
the hands of the Vestries, of whose proceedings the com- 
munity at large knows just about as much as of the 
doings of the rats in the sewers, and over whom it has 
scarcely more control, the inhabitants of the metropolis 
should be very much obliged to the Government for taking 
the trouble to manage the police for them. The Metropolitan 
Police may not be quite so well managed by the Home 
Office as could be desired; but at least we are saved from 
the jobbery and imbecility of obscure and irresponsible 
vestrymen. It is possible to get at the Home Secretary in 
the House of Commons, and public opinion has also some 
influence on him; but the vestrymen are beyond the reach 
of public criticism in any form. Inthe counties the magis- 
trates exercise a certain amount of authority over the police, 
but they complain that practically in all important 
matters they have to submit to the decision of the Home 
Office. This is perhaps an exaggeration, and it is obvious 
that, if the Government is to contribute at all to the 
support of local police, it must claim a voice in their 
management. Itis no doubt true that, if any local rate were 
to be transferred to the State, the police rate might more 
appropriately be treated in this way than any similar 
impost ; but there are some practical difficulties in the 
matter which should not be overlooked. Would the local 
authorities consent to give up such control as they at 
present exercise over the police? And, on the other hand, 
could the Government undertake the direct and minute 
supervision of the police in all parts of the country? If 
this were done, it would throw an enormous amount of 
power and patronage into the hands of the central Govern- 
ment, and would be exceedingly apt to lead to chronic 
local irritation and to perpetual differences between the 
local and Imperial authorities. Practically, the present 
arrangement is not a bad one, although it would certainly 
be well that the duties which the magistrates are entitled 
to impose upon the police, and the extent of their control 
over that body, should be more clearly defined, and also 
that the proportions in which the expense of maintaining 
the police is divided between the local authorities and the 
Government should be revised in accordance with any new 
arrangements that may be made. 


The question remains whether the police are the most 
suitable persons that can be found for discharging the 
duties of Inspectors of Nuisances. At first sight there 
certainly appears to be a convenience in employing them. 
In the ordinary course of their duties they have to go 
about in all directions, and there must be very few bad 
nuisances which escape their observation. They are alse 
in communication with all sorts of people, and would be 
likely to hear complaints from perscns in the neighbourhood 
of any nuisance. It may be plausibly argued that as the 
police are there already, and are in many ways qualified te 
discharge this duty, it is at once natural and economical 
to employ them for the purpose. A separate staff would be 
costly, and would not cover the ground so completely. This 
is one side of the question; but there is another side, and 
Sir T. Actanp touched upon this other side when he said 
that “the sight of a policeman going up a man’s back- 
“ yard was not the best means of inducing him quietly to 
* meet the demands made on his pocket as owner, or on his 
“time as occupier, to get rid of the cause of disease.” 
It must not be forgotten that the associations connected 
with the police render them offensive to many persons as 
the agents of the civil law. Asarule, it is the business 
of the police to look after all sorts of bad characters, 
and there is something disgraceful in popular opinion ix 
being in any way in the hands of the police. It would 
appear that the irritation of the publicans at the recent 
Licensing Act has been in a great measure due to the fact 
that they are placed directly under the same supervision as 
thieves and vagabonds. It is perhaps difficult to see how 
a special force could be organized for the purpose of 
carryi out the Licensing Act; but the objection of 
the publicans to being placed under the police cen- 
veys a lesson which should not be lost sight of. It 
is certainly desirable that the new sanitary regula- 
tions should be enforced in such a manner as to con- 
ciliate those upon whom they may be brought to bear. 
It is only natural that persons who are put to great 
trouble and expense in this way should not be in the best 
of tempers, and it would be highly injurious to provoke 
them any further by bringing them into what they would 
consider invidious contact with the officers who have special! 
charge of the criminal classes. 


Moreover there is another point which must be borne in 
mind, and that is the efficiency of the police. Beyond all 
question the most important thing which the police have te 
do is to provide for public order and security; and not- 
withstanding Lord Aberpare’s “ gratifying statistics of the 
“ diminution of crime,” which rather show the impunity with 
which crime may be perpetrated, it may be doubted whether 
the work of the police in this respect does not tend 
to become more oncrous rather than easier. It is perhaps 
not desirable that an absolute rule should be laid down 
that in no part of the country should the police be invested 
with sanitary functions; but in the majority of cases it 
would probably be convenient that they should not be em- 
ployed in this way, both because their own proper duties 
are quite as much as they can accomplish satisfactorily, 
and because there is a prejudice against their intervention im 
civil matters which it is not worth while to contend with. 
It strikes us, however, that it might be quite possible to 
utilize the police in their own sphere as an aid to the en- 
forcement of sanitary laws. There is no reason why they 
should not use their eyes and noses as they patrol ther 
beats ; make a note of all the nuisances which they discover 
for themselves, or to which their attention is called; and 
then report to the sanitary authorities, who could then in- 
vestigate the matter and judge for themselves. In this 
way, economy, efficiency, and convenience might be com- 
bined. The sanitary authorities would have the advantage 
of the vigilant observation of the police, without having to 
keep up a large staff of watchmen of their own; and, on 
the other hand, persons who were responsible for nuisances 
would not be irritated by being placed under invidious 
control. 

It may perhaps be thought that in these days of blazing 
principles and grand revolutionary projects, the manage- 
ment of the police is much too humble and common- 
_— a matter to be taken notice of by a heroic Ministry. 

et there is scarcely any subject which at the present time 
more urgently demands attention. It is a familiar boast 
that the people of this country are peculiarly loyal in their 
obedience to the law, and in their support of those whose 
business it is to enforce it; but in recent years dangerous 
encouragement has unfortunately been given to the more 
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ignorant and violent classes of the community to take the 
law into their own hands, and to hold themselves entitled 
to disregard it whenever it does not meet theirapproval. The 


whole history of the steps by which the mob obtained legal 


admission to Hyde Park has a moral which has’ perhaps not 
been sufficiently studied. The present agitation of the Trade 
Unionists forthe relaxation of the laws against the outrages 
by which they maintain the despotism of their Societies 
points in the same direction. The disorderly and criminal 
classes may not be increasing in numbers, but they are 
becoming in various ways more daring and dangerous. In 
London an alarming number of murders has been perpetrated 
within the last few years without the faintest trace having 
been discovered of the murderers; and there are also other 
indications that neither in quantity nor quality are the police 
equal to their increasingly difficult and responsible work. 
The whole subject of the management of the police in the 
metropolis and throughout the country requires careful 
consideration; and Mr. Lowe could find no more useful 
or important employment than to take the subject in hand. 


THE PLAGUE OF BOOKS. 


r summary of last year’s literature contained in the Pud- 
lishers’ Circular is as melancholy a document as is often set 
before us. It seems that 3,463 new books of one kind or another 
have been published in England during the last year. Noattempt 
ean of course be made to say how many of them were stillbora, 
and how many had some faint flickerings of vitality. It is not 
rash, however, to suppose that a large proportion will only survive, 
if it can be called surviving, upon the shelves of the British 
Museum. We wonder that none of the accomplished keepers: of 
that national collection has as yet written an Elegy in a Library. 
The poor book mummies, ranged in order upon their shelves, are 
tous amore melancholy sight than any number of graves in a 
country churchyard. The village Hampden seems to our fancy 
to be sleeping comfortably under the turf, and we may generally 
hope that his life was not seriously disquieted by any misplaced 
aspirations. The ploughman may have had a hard life of it; but 
his ambition has seldom wandered far beyond the limits of his 
rish. His life has been narrow, but it has not been wasted. He 
done something, however little, in the service of his feilow-men. 
But those poor books which stare at us so pathetically from their 
shelves, and which no kind heart will consign to destruction, have 
a diflerent story to tell. Some few, of course, have been the 
weapons by which men of genius have conquered the world; a 
good many more, such es Post-oflice Directories, Annual Registers, 
schoolbools, and the like, are a part of the machinery by which 
civilized life is carried on, and their compilers have been employed 
as usefully es the ploughman. But there is a vast mass of litera- 
ture to which it is impossible to attribute any utility, either in the 
highest or the lowest sense of the word; it represents the misuse 
of so much paper and ink, and unfortunately the waste of human 
industry and the disappointment of human aspirations. 

Thus, for example, we find that in the course of last year there 
were published five hundred and seven new fictions and two 
hundred and twenty-one new poems. Let us reflect for amoment on 
all that isimplied in thisstatement. How many poets and novelists 
are there in existence whose work has the smallest pretensions— 
we will not say to immortality—but to be read by any but the 
author's friends? If a foreigner were to ask a well-informed 
Englishman for a list of the most distinguished of those seven 
hundred writers, how many could he mention offhand? We will 
leave it to our readers to suggest the particular names which would 
occur in either department of art ; but it would be extravagant to 
say that during the last year twenty poems or fifty novels were 
published which any rational human being would care to rescue 
from the waste-paper basket. That is to say, if we were as 
charitable as possible and extended the limits of our toleration far 
beyond the really excellent down to that which has the barest 

ssibility of some sort of vitality about it, we could not mention 
one-tenth of the publications in question as deserving of a moment's 
notice. Of the two hundred and twenty-one new poems we may 
say with tolerable confidence that two hundred represent utter 
failures, and that it would have been good for their 
authors if they had never seen the light. We may of course 
reconcile ourselves to the reflection on the general principle that 
waste is the law of the universe. As millions of herrings’ e 
are produced for every herring that comes to lile, so it is 
inevitable that hundreds of poems should be printed for every one 
that isread. We could not trust any censor to slay these innocents 
before their publication ; a great deal of printer's ink would be 
saved, but, on the other hand, a Keats or a Wordsworth would 
every now and then be suppressed; and the gain would not com- 

sate the loss. We must sufler the production of any quantity 
of rubbish in the hope that here “ ¢ there some good material 
may turn up. But the necessity of submitting to this clumsy 
process cannot blind us to the magnitude of the suffering which it 
causes. The precedent of Keats has been, we suspect, very 
mischievous to youthful authors. The statement that the crities 
once made a terrible blunder is improved into the assertion that 
critics are always wrong. The youth who has mistaken his halting 


verses for poetry is rather confirmed in his belief when the 
critics tell him unanimously that he has made a fool of himself, 
Gradually, however, the delusion disappears, or the writer becomes 
convineed that. the vindictive nature of critics will always pre- 
vent him from obtaining a fair hearing. In either case, the result 
to a sensitive mind must be a good deal of bitterness and dis- 
appointment. It is almost equally painful to discover that you are 
not what you thought, or that the world isso spiteful that it will 
never admit you to be what you are. One of these lessons hag 
been-forced upon some two hundred English poets in the past year, 
Two hundred young men and women have diseovered themselves 
to be simple a or geniuses doomed to neglect. Most young 
people of any ability begin by writing verses; but to get to the 
point of publication implies.a considerable amount of self-confidence 
and. ambition. Though we would not assume that two hundred 
fous lives are annually blighted, we may assume that two 

undred clever youths—for the versifying impulse venerally implies 
some talent as well as some vanityhave been: misled by 
foolish ambition in this particular direction. 

To write a novel generally implies less: vanity; than to write 
®@ poem; but in some respects we feel more sympathy for 
the four hundred and fifty persons whom we have assumed 
to have failed in fiction. They often have to suffer in more 
than in their vanity. There is a popular impression that 
anybody can write a novel who can obtain a sutficient quan- 
tity of paper and ink; and moreover that the product has a 
certain’ pecuniary value. Even an ardent poet is generally 
aware that his chances of making an income out of his genius 
are moderate; but many women take to novel-writing as women 
in a different class take to dressmaking, with a vague belief 
that it is the easiest mode of making bread and butter. A 
lady who loses her fortune generally proposes to take in the 
children of Indian officials; and if that scheme fails, she makes an 
effort to support herself by fiction. A good many of the 
novels published represent, we fear, sueh pathetic efforts 
of slowly sinking people to keep their heads above water. 
They are not the product of vanity, but a despairing clutch 
at the last means of making a respectable livelihood. When, 
therefore, an utterly and irredeemably bad novel comes 
before us, we are sometimes moved by a certain sense of respect. 
There is a pathos about its very stupidity. It suggests a whole 
record of prolonged family suffering. One sometimes hears in the 
streets aragged couple with two or three half-starved children at- 
tempting to sing a dismal ballad. Assuming that they are not 
impostors, we pity them in proportion to their utter ignorance of 
the whole art and theory of music. The greater their incapacity, 
the more desperate the straits which must have driven them to 
such a resource. A detestable novel suggests a similar inference. 
We see behind it the poor widow left with a large family and a 
bottle of ink; we think of her desperate attempts to make both 
ends ineet ; the gradually increasing difficulty of keeping up ap- 
pearances; the hopeless canvassing of the patrons of charitable 
institutions; the declining patience of rich relations; the feeble at- 
tempts to rub up old literary recollections ; the elaborate diplomacy 
to circumvent some publisher of more good-nature than aeuteness ; 
and we feel more disposed to weep than to laugh at the lamentable 
result. There is not, it is true, a character or an incident in the 
novel that has not been worked to death a thousand'times over; no 
two sentences hang together; and we feel that the most genuine 
kindness would have been to crush the whole affair im its manu- 
script stage. Stillit is an attempt to find some more respectable 
means of livelihood than beggary, and therefore the design, if not 
the execution, deserves some respect. We have, indeed, no means 
of knowing how often this charitable hypothesis is realized ; but 
editors of magazines report that their compassion is often invoked 
by such pretexts. The mention of magazines, moreover, suggests 
that beyond the mass of published nonsense, there are further 
masses of presumably still greater nonsense which do not get as 
far as publication. When one reflects that the stuff which 
actually makes its appearance is in some sense a selection, that in 
the lowest depth there is still a lower depth, the mind is almost 
appalled bysthe result. It is melancholy to think that necessity 
or vanity should compel so many people, who might be doing some- 
thing really useful—washing clothes, for example, or keeping sheep 
in Australia—to pour out the masses of nonsense which offer 
themselves for review. It is still more melancholy to be- 
lieve that for each of these persons there are ten others, each of 
whom has received what is called an education, wi0 have gone 
through the same labours; though luckily their books have only 
reached the caterpillar stage, instead of coming abroad as full- 
blown butterflies. 

We have spoken only of poems and novels, which are doubt- 
less the most palpable examples of misplaced energy; but we 
might find ground for similar reflections in other departments 
of literature. Of the five hundred and sixty-four new con- 
tributions to theology, how many represent really new thought, 
or real capacity for adapting old thought to new circumstances? 
How much is mere ignorant fighting over again of battles 
whieh have been settled long ago? and how much is. sheer 
twaddle which might be as fitly ranked amongst the light litera- 
ture as amongst the theology? People, we may presume, seldom 
write law books without some kind of qualification, because they 
write for a class of professional readers; and only seventy-seven 
new law-books have appeared during the year. We do not find in 
the classified list any special place for philosophical works, though 
we have painful reasons for knowing that several new systems of 
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the universe have been within the year; and we cannot cuess 
whether they ere inel under the theolegy or under the artsand 
sciences, or degraded to the “ miseellaneous” department. It-would 
seem, therefore, that the eongratulations in which the Publishers’ 
Circular mdulges on the seore of our ‘ immense (oo 
ing literary industry” require a little qualification. 

which imply that the authors are hungry, or that the readers 
want a little excitement, there is a supply more than liberal. 
Of books which imply any serious advanees of knowledge 
or thought it-would seem thatthe numbers might be-reekoned 
very easily, and that they might go into a very moderately- 
sived library. A medieval Pope, as the Circuler reminds 
us, proposed to reduee all the ‘books in the world to six 
thousand ; perhaps on the ground that, on an average, not more 
than one year has a y world 
which is worth preserving. A er who ai at being a 
nineteenth-eentury ‘Po d to limit the library of his 
disciples to (if we remember rightly) five hundred volumes. The 
Circular informs us that over ten million books had been pub- 
lished down to the-year 1816. Aceording to Comte’s estimate, 
therefore, and counting a -volume as -a book, we may say that 
about one book in twenty thousand is worth | ying ; whilst, 
according to the earlier Pope, we might raise -the ratio to one in 
sixteen or seventeen hundred. "We-eonfess that the-effect of these 
statistics upon usis tomakeus feelesthough this last propesal-at least 
was not very extravagant. If two or three books published in the 
last year are destined to permanent vitality, we may congratulate 
ourselves on our fertility ; for there are few years indeed in our 
past history of whieh so much can be said. Of the remainder, 
some may live long enough to justify their publication, and a good 
many are not books m the proper sense of the word any more 
than Bradshaw's Guide. oF the great mass whieh remains, we 
can only say that our eongratulation must be mixed with much 
misgiving. We have a dim suspicion that, if the plague increases, 
some barbarian of the future will commit our national library to the 
flames, and that the abuse which he will reeeive will be mixed 
with some of the complacency which one feels when an intolerable 
incubus is lifted off one’s shoulders. Even the boldest anti- 
quaries of the next century may begin to feel that the materials 
for discovering the eharacter and history of this are a little too 
voluminous, 


HEAD-MASTERS. 


li is evident that the questions which have lately been raised 
at Rugby and Eton in regard to the authority of the Head- 
Master over his subordinates go to the very root of the principles 
upon which such institutions ought to be conducted; and it 
therefore beeomes important to observe what the Publie Schools 
Commissioners had to say on this subject, and what is the aetual 
organization of these schools as by law established. There may 

sibly be room for discussion as to what is theoretically the 
Pest way to manage a Public School; but.as to what the Public 
Schools Commissioners thought on this point, and as'to the exist- 
ing state of the lew, there is no reom for. any doubt.whatever. The 
Commuissioners took care to-state their views in the clearest possible 
language, and the Aet of Parliement in which these views were 
embodied is equally explicit. In their Report the Commissioners 
lay down the following proposition :— 

We think it important, on the one hand, that the Head-Master’s respon- 
sibility should be clear and plain, end, on the other hand, that the powers 
possessed by the Governing Bedy should be well understood, and that they 
should be duly exercised whenever the exercise of them is really called for. 
Nor is it difficult to trace out the limits within which, as it seems to us, 
these powers should be confined. They should include, at the least, the 
management of the property of the school, and of its revenues, from what- 
ever source derived ; the control of its expenditure ; the appointment and 


dismissal of the Head-Master ; the regulations of boarding-houses, of fees © 


and charges, of Mastexs’ stipends, of the terms of admission to the school, 
and of the times and length of the vacations ; the supervision of the general 
treatment of the boys, and all arrangements bearing on the sanitary con- 
dition of the school. 

As regards diseipline and teaching, the Head-Master should be, in our 

opinion, as far as possible, unfettered. Details, therefore, such as the division 
of classes, the school-hours and school-books, the holidays.and half-holidays 
during the school-time, belong properly to him rather than to the Governing 
Body ; and the appointment and dismissal of Assistant-Masters, the measures 
necessary for maintaining discipline, and the general direction of the course 
and methods of study, which it is his dnty to conduct and his business to 
understand thoroughly, had Letter be left in his hands. 
The Commissioners go on to say that “it should always be in- 
cumbent on the Governing 'y, before coming to any decision 
affecting in any way the management or instruetion of the school, 
not only to consider attentively any representations which the 
Head-Master may address to » but of their own accord to 
consult him in such a manner as to give ample opportunity for the 
expression of his-views.” It is pointed out that it is also necessary 
that a thorough understanding, and opportunities for unreserved 
consultation, should subsist between the Head-Master and his 
assistants; and it is recommended that all the Masters should be 
periodically summoned to meet together in “‘a School Council,” to 
advise the Head-Master, but not to’ bind or control him. 

It will be seen that the necessity for the supremacy of the Head- 
Master in regard to the internal diseipline ooh i management of the 
school is distinctly acknowledged the Commissioners. His 
“esponsibility is to ‘be clear and plain,” and, as he is to be held 
responsible for the actual working of the school, it naturally follows 


that he should be, “as far as possible, unfettered.” His relation - 


to the Assistant-Masters is also defined with ummistakeable pre- 
cision. Their appointment and dismissal are to be left in his 
hands, and ‘though they are to be at liberty to advise him, itis 
expressly laid down that ave not to presume to “bind or 
control him in any way.” the Summary of General Recom- 
mendations these points are again stated in the elearcst manner. 
“The Head-Master should have the uncontrolled power of selecti 
and dismissing Assistant-Masters.” “The School Council sho: 
be entitled to advise the Head-Master, but not to bind or control 
him:in any way.” in, in the special rt on Rugby we find 
it pro that the Governing Body shall have general authority 
over the school, but “on some points, distinctly to be described in 
our Tecommendations, on which we desire that the judgment of 
the Head-Master shall be final and supreme, we deem it advisable 
to exclude their interposition.” These points are thus specified :— 
“That there be reserved specially to the Head-Master power to 
— and dismiss all Assistant-Masters in the school, to-regulate 
divisions of the classes, and appoint the work to be done,” dc. 
Nothing can be more distinct or positive than this ;.and ‘bere is the 
13th Clause of the Public Schools Act, by which effect was given 
to the recommendation of the Commissioners :— 
The Head-Master of every school to which this Act applies shall be 
ers. and. a 

These, then, are the conclusions of the Public Schools Commis- 
sioners, after a careful and searching inquiry; and the law is in 
aecordance with their recommendations. It will be seen that the 
Governing Body are expected to hold the Head-Master personally 
responsible for the management of the school, and to leave the 
details of the management, including the composition of his staf 
of assistants, entirely in his hands. ‘ 

The grounds upon whieh the Public Schools Commissioners 
formed the cpinion that the only way in which a PublicSchool cana 
be satisfactorily conducted is to put it as completely as possible in 
the hands of the Head-Master, and t2 hold bun responsible for it 
in the fullest degree, may be gathersd from their Report. and from 
the evidenee which accompanies it, and upon whieh they based 
their recommendations. Rugby at that time was, and had been 
for many years,a ‘lourishing and suceesstul school; and its 
prosperity was attributable to the discreet conduct of the 
Trustees and their harmonious relations with the Head-Master. 
Their authority over the whole school was of the widest and mest 
arbitrary kind, but practically they seldom, if ever, exercised it, 
except in agreement with the Head-Master. They endeavoured to 
choose an efficient man for the office, and then they left him to 
manage the school in his own way. “In framing rules,” the 
Commissioners observe, ‘‘the Trustees appear to have been 
frequently, if not usually, guided by the opinion of the Head~ 
Master.” “Regulations framed by the Trustees for the internal 
management of the school have been very rave; this management 
they have in practice delegated to the Head-Master, with the 
reserve of a power to rescind what he may have done, and to refuse 
their sanction, if they shall think fit, to any alteration of the 
existing system which he may pr to.carry out.” Again, “the 
relation between the Trustees and the schoolmaster has always 
been that of confidence. Interposition on their part has been, to 
say the least, unusual, and the present Hlead-Master (Dr. Te ) 
can call to mind no instance of it within his experience.” e@ 


| Commissioners add that “it would be a matter for great vegret if 


the possession of powers (by the Governing Body) to establish and 
modify general rules should ever lead to interference with the 
Head-Master in his actual administration of them”; and “ exist- 
ing traditions would strongly discourage such interference.” 

There is an accumulation of competent testimony as to the 
necessity for making the Head-Master really master of the school. 
Dr. Temple, when he was himself Head-*':ster, was very decided 
and emphatic on this point. In a Report to the Trustees in 
1864 he warned them of the danger of meddling with the Head- 
Master in the internal administration of the school. ‘The present 
system,” he said, “has all experience in itsfzvour; and I think 
mot only experience, but reason. ‘The Head-Master of a school 
like this ought to be a man better capable of working it well, and 
better able to initiate improvements, than any one else that can be 
found for the post. If a- mistake has been made, and the Head- 
Master is not capable of this, the worst that can happen is that the 
school will languish -a little, and that improvements will be 
delayed until the time comes for electing another Head- 
Master. But this is a very minor evil in compariaon with 
hampering all Head-Masters by subjecting them to constant 
interference.” Dr. Temple’s evidence before the Public Schools 
Commissioners was to the same effect. ‘‘ The Tlead-Master,” ‘he 
said, “feels that the whole responsibility is entirely with him- 
self.” “Strictly speaking, the Head-Master need consult nobody.” 
Dr. Temple adhered to this view when examined before the 
Committee of the House of Lords, which inquired into various 
com connected with the Public Scheols. He pointed out 
that the working ofthe system depended entirely on a thoroughly 
good un 


d ing between the Trustees and the Head-Master, and 


| that this understanding depended on the Trustees interfering as 


little as possible swith the Head-Master. He added that since he 
had been Head-Master there had practically not been the least 
interference on the , of the Trustees with jhis umapagement of 

y expressly on the ground- it woul to -interfere. 
Further, Dr. "Wemple, as one of ‘the Endowed’ Schools Com. 
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missioners, endorsed the following recommendation in the 

of that body:—“To the Head-Master, in our opinion, 
should be assigned all the internal discipline, the choice of books 
and method, the organization, and appointment and dismissal of 
assistants. With these matters the Governors should not be allowed to 
interfere.” As Dr. Temple has said, these views are consistent not 
only with experience, but with reason ; and they are held by other 
authorities. In the House of Lords the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Bishop of London expressed very strongly their opinion 
that the rule of the Head-Master should be absolute; and Lord 
@larendon assured the House that the Government “ was fully 
alive to the importance of making the Head-Master independent 
within his proper sphere.” Mr. Bradley, late Head-Master of 
Marlborough, and formerly an Assistant-Master at Rugby, also 
urged upon the Endowed Schools Commissioners the importance of 
leaving the Head-Master “ unshackled.” 

Having before us the views of Dr. Temple, when Head- 
Master of Rugby, as to the only way in which a public school 
can punltity ‘be managed, and the fatal consequences of in- 
terference on the part of the Governing Body, it is interest- 
ing to observe how, after he ceased to be Head-Master, and 
became a member of the Governing Body, he gave effect to 
these views. Dr. Hayman was appointed his successor on the 20th 
of November, 1869. On the 30th twenty out of twenty-one 
Assistant-Masters addressed a memorial to Dr. Hayman objecting to 
his appointment. On the 5th or 6th of December these same Assis- 
pry | ere sent a memorial to the Trustees complaining of Dr. 
Hayman’s use of testimonials. On the 7th Dr. Temple wrote a 
letter to the Trustees, in which he accused Dr. Hayman, not only 
ef dishonourable conduct, but of being “quite incompetent” for his 
office, predicted the ruin of the “ moral tone and discipline” of 
the school, and intimated that “ as an honest man ” he should feel 
bound to let the parents of pupils know his opinion of his suc- 
cessor, and of the dark prospects of the school. It is impossible to 

erate the t indecency, from every point of view, personal 
and professional, of such a letter written at such a time by any one 
in Dr. Temple’s position. It amounted to a threat that he would 
Yo all he could to discredit the school, and to drive away pupils, 
F Dr. Hayman took his place. Yet, at the same time, he was 
obliged incidentally to confess that he “ knew little” of Dr. 
Hayman except as a student at Oxford in 1845, and that since 
then he had only seen him when “ showing him the routine of 
the school.” On the 20th of December the Trustees unanimously 
came to the conclusion that Dr. Hayman “ had acted with perfect 
good faith” in the matter of the testimonials, and confirmed 
his appointment. Before long, however, Dr. Temple himself 
became a member of the Governing Body, and led the at- 
tack on the authority of the Head-Master which, as Head- 
Master himself, he had declared to be absolutely indispensable 
to the success of the school. With such an element in 


the Governing Body, and with a large proportion of the 
Masters leagued against him, it was clearly impossible that any 


Head-Master could discharge his duties in a satisfactory man- 
ner. Dr. Temple has himself done justice to the consideration 
and forbearance of the Trustees in their relations with him while he 
was at the head of the school ; but it is sufficiently notorious that 
they by no means approved of his compromising the institution by 
taking in violent political demonstrations, and by identifying 
himself with the too famous Essays and Reviews. It is sufficient 
to note the difference between the conduct of the Trustees and the 
conduct of the new Governing Body in order to measure the 
departure of the latter from the traditions and principles which 
made Rugby famous, and which were afterwards approved by the 
Public Schools Commission, and embodied in an Act of Parliament. 


THE “TOWERS OF SILENCE” CASE. 


B* way of contrast to calamities which are not the less alarm- 
ing use they affect only a portion of our fellow-subjects 
in India, or to expeditions against hill tribes who speak dialects 
known only to missionaries and philologists, there come occasion- 
ally from some one of the Presidencies accounts of social con- 
ions by which one-half of the community is set in array 
against the other half. Monster trials are, indeed, one of the 
amiliar products of that civilization to which we flatter ourselves 
that we are gradually introducing the educated natives. A good, 
expensive, acrimonious litigation, protracted over a week, highly 
spiced with personalities, and ending in the triumph of an acquittal 
somewhat against the summing-up of the judge, and in editorial 
peeans, can be enjoyed as keenly at Bombay or Calcutta as in Paris 
or London. The Parsee fraternity at the former Presidency has 
just enjoyed a lively but costly recreation of this sort. And, 
without ing our readers with all the details of a case which, 
with its appendices in the shape of spirited leaders, fills 
nearly ninety pages of the very closest print, we will condense into 
a short space the main issues of a contest for which all the 
materials were provided within three miles of Government House 
at Parell. Apart from the peculiar social facts which it brought 
to light, the trial, famous in India by the above title, has a political 
and moral significance which cannot be disregarded. 
Whatever may be thought of the pretensions of Bombay to 
me, a8 is urged sometimes, the chief seat of our Indian 
Empire, there can be no sort of doubt that in extent, position, and 
appearance it is one of the most striking of semi-Oriental cities. Its 


capacious harbour, wide at the entrance and terminating in a 
narrow strait between the island and the mainland, might easily 
contain not one, but more, of the navies of the civilized world. On 
the mainland, dimly seen through the haze and sunshine, rise w 
the chain of hills which are termed the Ghauts or passes. 
long stretch of rocky land, jutting out into the Indian Ocean, 
forms what is curiously enough called Back Bay. The north- 
east crest of this low range or promontory, known as Malabar Hill, 
has, for some two centuries, been occupied by the Parsees as their 
place of sepulture. We use this term, though aware that this 
people are in the habit, not of burning their dead, like the Hindoos, 
nor of burying them a few inches in the earth, like the Mahommed- 
ans, but of committing them toa s enclosed by high walls, where 
the remains are speedily and inoffensively devoured by vultures and 
birds of prey. e procession on these occasions is characterized by 
much solemnity. Near relations are forbidden to pam within 
three feet of the corpse; those who carry the dead body enter a 
small building, where they are purified by a sort of penance and 
prayer. It will easily be conceived that it must be an object of 
paramount importance with the leaders of the Parsees, not only to 
preserve their national burying-ground intact and free from intru- 
sion, but also to add to it, if possible, by acquiring additional strips 


of the adjoining land. It appears, however, that for the last ten 
years various disputes have arisen between the fire-worshippers 
and other ies ing the exact boundaries of these extra 


bits of land, or as to the tenure by which they were held or leased. 
Adjustments have taken sana after due inquiry, and everything 
was going on without violence or open rupture, until the beginnin, 
of last spring. At that time a curious partnership was form 
between a Hindoo named Covergee Pragjee and a Mahommedan 
named Yakoob Jumal ; and it is quite obvious that mercantile specu- 
lation and profit, and not religious or benevolent motives, must have 
been the means of bringing together two men who otherwise could 
have had little or nothing in common. Apprehending some diffi- 
culty in getting possession of a piece of ground already contested, 
these worthy partners applied to the Commissioner of Police, who, 
on hearing of a cstaendaien set up by the Parsees, replied, perhaps 
not improperly, that he should content himself with preventing a 
disturbance or breach of the peace. Then, relying apparently 
on that energy and promptitude for which natives invariably 
give credit to Englishmen, official or unofficial, the oddly- 
matched couple next called in a  master-builder named 
Dutfy, in order to signalize their possession, not by empt; 
formulas, but by practical measures which could not be deni 
It is admitted by both sides that this Redemptor set about his 
business, eum famulis et cementis, in the most complete and earnest 
fashion. He marked out his boundaries in the presence of the 
lice. His workmen brought materials for the erection of a hut 
in eight compartments, which was speedily completed; and 
to this was added a comfortable double-poled tent, from the 
celebrated manufactory of those articles at Jubbulpore, for the 
use of the builder himself. The avowed intention of the purchasers 
was to make roads through the ground, and to cover it with 
bungalows; while, to complete the occupation, a bamboo screen 
was erected in front of a small door in one of the walls of the 
Parsee burying-ground, or Tower of Silence, in order to bar 
ye of way. Those conversant with the religious and social feelings 
of Orientals, with their modes of seeking redress, of expounding 
their sentiments, and of vindicating their rights, will readily guess 
at the consequences. We should also state that the Parsees appear 
to have been somewhat irritated by the performance of a ceremony 
called battakee, which consisted in beating a drum as an intimation 
that the builder’s workmen would begin to blast the solid rock. 
Up to this point there is no very material discrepancy between 
the theory of the prosecution and the points relied on by the 
defence. But here the stories diverge. The police endeavoured to 
make out that the Parsees in a body, armed with sticks, and re- 
inforced by large numbers of riotous Hindoos and Mahommedans, 
Parsees from the mother-country of Iran, and Pathans from Up 
India and Cabul, destroyed the hut, burnt the tent, ejected the 
builder forcibly, and smashed the furniture. The counsel for 
the defence, the foremost of whom was the late Mr. Chisholm 
Anstey, advisedly called no witnesses, but simply endeavoured to 
discredit the testimony for the prosecution, and to make out that 
the defendants were in reality the aggrieved parties, and that no 
riot or act of violence had taken place. The defendants, exactly 
fifty in number, were arraigned at the Criminal Sessions, before a 
barrister-Judge of the High Court, under various sections of the 
Indian Penal Code for rioting, being members of an unlawful 
assembly, and causing wilful damage to property. Such a case, 
which, on the Civil side would have been represented by a mere 
action of trespass or of one for ejectment, and at the Sessions took 
the form of an ordinary charge of riotous assembly, may appear 
tame and even commonplace. But there are certain facts which 
take this litigation out of the category of similar forensic 
disputes. The Parsees are, as a , enterprising and 
loyal. Many of them have given proofs of an excellent 
public spirit, and several have been honoured with the approbation 
of the Government and the favour of the Crown. The matter in 
dispute touched the religious sensitiveness of the whole native 
community. The cause of action arose at a spot familiar to 


every resident in the island. The Executive Government thought 
fit to back up the Chief Commissioner of Police and to instruct 
counsel to carry on the case. It was pretty much as if Mr. Lowe, 
in order to support Colonel Henderson, had, at this very moment, 
told the Attorney-General to indict some of the foremost members 
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of the Jewish Synagogue by reason of their open defiance to 
some he of architects acting in be of the Dean 
and ter of St. Paul’s. Then, the police in all Eastern 
administrations have always been the mark for covert insinuation 
and virulent attack. In the present instance the leading counsel 
who stood forth as the champion and defender of the Parsees had, 
jin 1865, given grounds to same community to = 
openly against him, and to ask for his removal from the Bench, a 
seat on which he was temporarily occupying. When, therefore, 
we consider the place of the occurrence, the antecedents of 
the chief advocate, the number, character, and religious feelings 
of the Parsees, and the course adopted by the Government, it is 
tolerably clear that the “Towers of Silence” combined all the 
materials of a very noisy quarrel. And so it turned out. The 
case occupied nine days, into which were compressed the speeches 
for the prosecution and the defence, the examination, cross-exami- 
nation, and re-examination of, after all, not more than eight or ten 
witnesses, and the summing-up of the judge. The proceedi 
were enlivened by constant sparring matches between the main 
witnesses and the learned co There were one or two 
“collisions” between the Bench and the Bar. There were some 
remarks made which were wholly “ uncalled for,” and others 
delivered like stage whispers, and intended to be heard all over 
the Court. Of the public excitement in Bombay and elsewhere 
during the trial, and on the deliverance of the verdict, it is scarcely 
n to 8 It was what we may expect, with the ther- 
mometer at 88, when every man knows all the weak points of his 
neighbours. The prosecution found it necessary to abandon the 
¢ against nine of the prisoners; and the jury, composed of 
one Hindoo, one Parsee, an Eurasian or Portuguese, and at least 
seven or eight Englishmen, acquitted the prisoners after a delibera- 
tion of just one hour and twenty minutes. 

It is evident from his language, that the judge did not think that 
any extreme violence was resorted to, or that a conviction, if ob- 
‘tained, ought to be followed by any very severe measure of punish- 
ment. But on a review of all the circumstances it is impossible 
to acquit all parties concerned in the case, prosecutor, witnesses, ad- 
vocates, clients, and even the judge himself, of some degree of blame. 
‘The police were decidedly wrong in allowing the astute Hindoo, with 
his Mahommedan yokefellow, to mark out the boundaries of a spot 
fertile in disputes, and of doubtful proprietorship, under their autho- 
rity. These two worthies should not have been allowed, after entry 
or. their all possession, to deposit materials and to commence 
‘building until a month had elapsed. By a well-known law, which, 
if not in force in Bombay, has applied in hundreds of cases in 
many other parts of India, no summary title can be conferred on any 
one who cannot show at least a thirty days’ ion. In this 
case the whole occupation previously to the riot did not cover a fort- 
night. The Parsees can hardly escape some moral condemnation 
for the entire destruction of tents, and huts, and furniture, which was 
undoubtedly the act of themselves or their adherents. The Govern- 
ment was ill-advised in committing itself to a prosecution which the 

ponents broke down effectually without calling a single witness of 
their own into Court. And the judge went out of his way, moved 
omg | by the taunts and demeanour of the barristers, to remind 

. Chisholm Anstey that the very persons whom he was now 
80 anxious to whitewash, had once been clamorous for his removal 
from the Bench. The jury, in all probability, as happens in such 
‘cases, either thought that the ion and insults of the two 
partners almost justified the retaliation, or else could not satisfy 
‘themselves that the police had picked out the right men. 

The moral, however, to be drawn from a perusal of this trial is 
not to be measured either by an acquittal or a conviction of the 
‘defendants. Litigation, to rich natives, or to influential sections 
of the community, is their game of politics. Hindoos and 
-Mahommedans, in spite of a great dislike to direct or new taxa- 
‘tion, and of occasional fits of penuriousness, will often spend money 
‘in useful and beneficent works. But they cannot always be opening 
a market, digging a vast reservoir, or constructing a road of 


‘granite. Occasionally they are touched in some tender place, 
and nothing will then satisfy them but to crush their adversaries, 
or to defend their own pri , by hiring the tongues and the 
‘togas of barristers at the rate of fifty pounds a day. Still, anything 


‘that gives them confidence in the eloquence and skill of advocates, 
‘in the impartiality of judges, and in the purity of jurymen, in 
reality familiarizes them with our habits and institutions, and 
teaches them that the law courts are much better calculated to 
‘decide disputed matters of purchase and succession than hired 
bravoes with their swords and clubs. There is a political side to 
all our judicial machinery. And, whatever be the issue of any 
ye litigation, a step in advance is gained if the natives can 
‘be gradually weaned from habits of turbulence, and be taught to 
handle the weapons of civilized forensic w: . Reading the 
‘trial by the comments of the Anglo-Indian and the native press, 
‘we need not wonder why a Presidency was convulsed by a dis- 
turbance in which, as far as we can see, the only thi 

were a hut and a tent, and the coat of the master-builder, which, 
according to his evidence, was torn in the scuffle, like the garments 
in Canning’s celebrated ode. 


THE NEIGHBOUR CHURCHES OF FLORENCE. 
Aes Italy was lately much jeered at by his 
friends for saying that, for his Florence was chiefly 
the way to get to Fi and San Miniato, If he had said that 


Florence was in itself less worthy of op | than Fiesole and San 
Miniato, the jeers would have been well deserved. But if, accord- 
ing to a doctrine which we have tried to lay down, the 
for which Italian travel may be undertaken are almost endless, and 
if it is wise to chalk out each journey with a view to some special 
class or classes of objects only, there is nothing absurd in looking 
at Florence as, for certain purposes, the Fiesole-San-Miniato 
station. There are certain rational purposes of study for which 
the illustrious city in the plain supplies less material than the 
comparatively obscure spots which crown the heights on either side 
of her. As the most renowned and the most abiding seat of 
medieval civic democracy, as the great home of Italian literature, 
as one of the great homes of Italian art, as the city which has 
given birth to a longer list of great men than any city since the 
old days of Athens or Rome, Florence stands forth illustrious above 
thecities of Italy and of the world. For some centuries Florence was 
the centre of Italian history, and those were centuries when the 
history of Italy was the centre of the history of the world. Still 
many ages of important Italian history had away before 
Florence rose to fill any leading place in Italy. It is not till the 
thirteenth century that she begins to step into the position which 
in earlier times had been held by Milan. Few spots in the world 
call up nobler associations than the open place where her citizens 
came together under the shadow of the stately palace of her 
magistrates. But both the historical associations and the material 
fabrics belong to a comparatively late time. The man who seeks 
for memorials of classic, or even of early medizval, days must 
not go to Florence to look for them. The Roman city founded on 
Etruscan soil has no traces to show of Etruscan art, and only very 
feeble traces of Roman art. She has nothing to set against the 
amphitheatre or the gateways of Verona, against the unique 
wonders of Ravenna, against the basilicas of Lucca, even against 
the few relics of ancient Milan which escaped the hand of the 
Swabian conqueror, against the colonnade of Maximian and the 
minster of St. Ambrose. Her baptistery stands as her one 
surviving relic from the days of” the truest art of Italy. 
Her greater buildings belong to the days when Italy had 
forsaken her native style, and had given herself to the 
vain attempt of oe the forms of Northern architecture 
on unkindly soil. Florence, in short, soars above all rivals within 
her own world; but there is an earlier world in which she has 
hardly any share. And those whose immediate studies lie within 
that earlier world may well, for the while, deem Florence the Fair 
a spot which has less to set before them than her humbler satellites. 
rom the height of San Miniato on the southern bank of the Arno 
we look down on the great city itself; we look out on the hill, 
crowned by the elder Etruscan settlement, where the slender tower 
of the little duomo of Fiesole lifts its head to mark the city which 
has been almost as eternal in her littleness as Rome has been in 
her greatness. And we look too on the walls and forts and gates 
spread around us on every side, and we then feel that the greatest 
work of the fair city’s greatest artist was that which is not recorded 
in the list of his praises on his monument in Santa Croce. Under 
Grand-ducal rule it was safe to tell how Michael painted 
ictures, and carved statues, and raised the Pantheon upon the 
ilica of Constantine ; it was not safe to tell how he wrought a 
, yet nobler work in strengthening the walls of his native city, 
when she stood in her last days, a spectacle to heaven and 
the one spot of free Italian ground which defied the united powers 
of Pope and Cesar. But to the traveller whose immediate 
business lies among earlier days, his chief spot of pilgrimage on 
the left bank of the Arno will be the church of San Miniato itself. 
The hill monastery of San Miniato has one point, and perhaps 
only one, in common with the metropolitan church of the city 
which lies at its feet. The duomo of Florence is one of the few 
Italian buildings where the outside so far s the inside that 
we cannot enter one of its doors without a feeling of disappoint- 
ment. This is most certainly not the case at San Miniato. Yet 
the general outline of the church and its attendant buildings is 
decidedly striking, especially to an eye fresh from Rome, ane 
the basilicas, of no very striking outline in themselves, have been 
so hopelessly disfigured by the vagaries of successive Popes. 
The traveller through Italy constantly sees some noble hill crest 
or crowned by a town or village, and almost the first thought 
is how much a picturesque site loses from the utter lack of 
picturesque effect in the buildings with which it is crowned. He 
cannot help thinking how different the landscape would be, if the 
successive architects of a German town had crowned such a site 
with walls, gates, towers, and spires, with the ever-shifting group- 
ing of church, castle, and Council-house. At San Miniato, and 
at Fiesole too, we are less tempted than usual to make this com- 
monastery of San Miniato nor the duomo of 
iesole makes the least approach to the picturesque grouping of a 
German building; but doy have meet af outline Shae ie to be 
found in many churches in Italy, and above all in Rome. Both 
perhaps have about as much outline as an Italian church without 
the cupola can have. Each has a distinct west front, not merely 
a rough wall to which a west front was to be added some time or 
other. In each the long line of narrow windows remains un- 
touched, at least in the clerestory. In each the bell-tower, though 
in itself of no architectural value, has its share in the general effect 
of the whole. And at San Miniato the castellated monastic build- 
ings adjoining the church, though they have been a good deal dis- 
figured in detail, stand out with more of distinctness and character 
than iscommon in Italian buildings of the kind, and they certainly 


have their share in the general effect which strikes the eye of the 
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traveller as he climbs the hill from. the San Miniato gate of | certain that a suit was begun by some of Dr. Schiff's neighbours 


Florence. Yet, after all, it is the inside of San Miniato. or at all 
events the inside together with the west front, which most deserves 
our study. The visitor to San Miniato, unless indeed he happens 
to be looking directly on the campanile, finds his thoughts at once 
carried back to San Zeno at Verona. In both the long arcades of 
the basilica are broken by the great arches spanning the nave, and 
in both the effect of those spanning arches is to make the column, 
the natural feature of Italian architecture, alternate with the clustered 
pier or group of half-columns which carries the thoughts to buildings 
north of the Alps. In both the lofty choir is berne up upon the 
pillared crypt below, an arrangement whose effect differs 
pel as much from the dark crypt of an English minster as it does 
from the confession of a Roman basilica. Thus far San Zeno and San 
Miniato agree in their main features of construction and arrangement. 
Where they differ is in the treatment of the material of which each 
church is built. In San Zeno the alternation of bands of stone 
and brick, so as to produce a variety of colour—an alternation 
which was perhaps suggested by some cf the later forms of Roman 
masonry—is introduced in some slight degree, but not enough to 
r the eye, still less to interfere with any of the architectural 
atures of the building. At San Miniato that alternation of 
black and white, which, when carried to extreme, makes a building 
look like a piece of Tunbridge ware, is applied both to a large 
of the inside and also to the west front, which, as so often 

, is plainly the last finish of the original building, a finish 

which might be almost called an addition. The good or bad 
effect of this kind of ornament is one of those things which are 
very largely a matter of taste about which it is useless to argue. 
To-cover a wall with mathematical figures, traced out in black and 


white, may often be better than leaving it quite blank; but it is | 


surely a poor substitute either for strictly architectural ornament 
or for mosaic or painted enrichments of any kind. It may be en- 
dured when it fills up the blank space which in a Northern church 
would be occupied by the triforium; but it has a strange eflect 
when the round-headed windows of the clerestory peep out from 
between figures of this kind which look like a geometrical puzzle. 
In the inside this ornament seems to have been an afterthought ; 
but in the west front, where it was evidently planned irom the be- 
ginning, it has clearly affected the architectural design, and that 
not for the better. The wheel of fortune at San Zeno, the arched 
windows of Pisa and Lucca, could hardly have found a place where 
the front was to be cut up into a series of fronts and lozenges. 
Even in the lowest stage, where the range of five arches does suggest 
the lowest stage of Pisa, the passion for this kind of decoration has 
quite cut off the arcade from the doorways, kaving the latter 


simply square-headed, without any attempt to work the arches and | 


doorways together in the manner of a tympanum. Within, the 
capitals are, as everywhere, a study. In the nave the columns 
have classical capitals ; the clustered piers and the columns in the 
crypt have various kinds, classical, guasi-classical, and rude forms 
which might be cut out into something more enriched. As often 
happens, a strictly classical feature preserves its classical character, 
while.a greater license is allowed when the feature itself departs 
from a classical precedent. 

The Abbey of San Miniato, within and without, is now set apart 
for the use of the dead, as a burying-ground and a funeral chureh, 
The duomo of Fiesole, to which its tower seems to beckon us from 
the opposite height, is still in the hands of the living. A smail 
basilica with ngrrow aisles with cross-arms which are something 
between a Roman ekalcidice and a Northern transept, it has the 
same kind of crypt and raised choir as San Miniato, but it lacks 
thearehes spanning the nave. The capitals of the crypt are specially 
worthy of study for their utter departure from any of the common 
Italian types. _ Some of them are by no means lacking in ornament, 
such as itis; but it is ornament which altogether departs from 
classical models, and which yet does not bring in the animal forms 
of Milan and Pavia. They approach nearer to our own primitive 
Romanesque; some of them seem to have a near kindred with the 
strange capitals in the slype at Worcester. Others, especially in the 
clustered piers of what wemight.almost call the lantern, present a rich 


variety of the composite type, but a type which we suspect that a 


classieal purist would be far from itting aserthodox. Every- 
where the transition goes by didtoront paths. Everywhere the 
classical t , which are the common models of all, show their 
influence; but they show it in different ways, and architectural 
specialists could hardly hit upon a better subject than an historical 
study of the various forms of capital to be seen in the Roman and 

2 ue buildings of Italy. We can only suggest such a 
subject without following it into detail, but we may add that, 
though the subject may seem a small one, it is one which, like 
every other of the kind, calls for real historical knowledge. The 
man who tries to fix the dates of buildings without knowing what 
the dates mean—that is, without knowing what the state of things 
was when the buildings were set up—can never reach to an accurate 

even of his own special walk. 


VIVISECTION. 
which has taken place in the Times on the 
; sttbject of vivisection leaves us somewhat in the dark as to 
‘the extent to has Fagen = conditions under which, surgical 
experiments are on living animals at Professor Schifi's 
‘Physiological Laboratory in Florence. It appears to be quite 


Gis 


with a view to obtain an interdict against the nuisance which 
they alleged to be caused by the yelling and shrieking of animals 
under his knife ; and there is no reason to re that the action 
was brought out of malice, or that the neighbours fancied that 
they heard sounds which had really no existence. It has, indeed, 
been suggested that it isnot the animals on the operation-table, but 
those waiting in the courtyard outside for their turn to be cut 
alive, which create the disturbances complained of; and Dr. Schiff 
assistant has even gone so far as to insinuate that it is the dogs of 
some of the plaintiffs which are responsible for the tumult. On 
the whole, we are inclined to believe that no very great nuisance 
can be produced by the cries of the wretched creatures upon which 
the Profess>r is actually making his experiments. Ft is impossible 
to suppose that he is at this sort of work all day long; and when 
he has once begun upon his victim, it may be presumed that he 
soon makes an end of it. Whether or not the practice of vivi- 
section in the Physiclogical Laboratory is annoying to the 
eople in the neighbourhood on aecount of the cries of the 
animals operated upon seems to us, however, a very small 
rack of the question, though it is perhaps characteristic of Italian 
abits of mind that this should have been made the sole 
ground for the proceedings against the Professor and the authori- 
ties who have charge of the institution. We are more concerned 
about the animals themselves, Dr. Schiff and his assistant agsert 
that, if possible, anesthetics are always applied when it is 
supposed that the operation will cause intense pain; but this is 
rather a qualified statement. There may be cases where it is not 
practicable to use anwsthetics, and a curious discretion is reserved 
as to whether the experiment is likely to produce pain, We 
should imagine that all experiments which involve the insertion 
of a knife into a living animal must of necessity produce pain; 
and the Professor’s vindication would have been more satisfactory 
if it had been stated that he invariably rendered his victims in- 
sensible before putting them to torture. Dr. Schiff has found an 
enthusiastic votary in Mr. Ray Lankester, who has witnessed “ his 
kind and gentle behaviour to the dogs which he keeps in the 
kennel of the laboratory,” and “ never saw anything that indicated 
indifference to the sufferings of the animals operated upon.” On 
the contrary, “the experimenter often endures, with the animal 
operated upon, the acutest distress for the great end in view—the 
advancement of science.” We have heard before of the angler who 
twisted the hook into the wriggling bait as if he loved it; and 
‘eamgen. no schoolmaster ever whipped a boy without assuring 
im that his heart ached more than the lad’s haek. Thereis, how- 
ever, asuspicious confusion in Mr. Lankester’s story. He states that 
the experimentershares the dog’s agony, andat the same time he tells 
us that anesthetics are used. If the latter statement is true, howis 
it that the dog should suffer the “ aeutest distress”? Our scepticism 
on this point is increased when we find Mr. Lankester ridiculing 
“the supposed expressions of pain on the part of the lower 
animals.” These, he assures us, are “very delusive.” Of course, 
if you start with the assumption that when a cat ora dog which 
is being cut into with a knife screams and struggles it is only its 
fun, and that the “supposed expressions of pain” are very delusive, 
you can easily soothe your conscieuce as to any amount of apparent 
cruelty. Mr. Lankester’s testimony that neither at Florence nor 
Leipzig did he ever see any signs of indiflereace to ihe sufferi 
of the animals operated upon is somewhat weakened by his can 
acknowledement that he is too much of a philosopher to be misled 
into supposing that an animal is in pain merely because, in uncon- 
scious playfulness, it yells and writhes. 

Majendie, who set an infamous example by the atrocities he per- 
petrated in the name of science, did not attempt to disguise the 
cruelties he inflicted. “ls ne s’amusent pas ici,” he said of his 
victims. It is conceivable that Dr. Schifi’s cats and dogs do 
not share Mr. Lankester’s admiration for the Professor's “kind 
and gentle behaviour,” and “skilful management” of the knife. 
Possibly when the operator suffers the acutest distress while 
regarding the supposed agonies of the animal before him, .he 
may be only under the influence of an amiable delusion; but if Mr. 
Lankester could have changed places with the cat or dog, he might 
have been convinced that the delusion was rather the other way. Mr. 
Lankester, however, is not the only witness. Dr. Noe Walker 
states that during a long course of study at Florence he never saw 
or heard of Professor Schiff using chloroform,and that, in his opinion, 
the Professor is as hardened and heartless as most other foreign 
experimenters in the same line. “He used occasionally to make 
an aperture in the windpipe in order to suspend the functions of 
the larynx, and thus prevent the tortured animal from erying out ”; 
and as the animal did not scream, a hasty observer might perhaps 
have imagined that it was under the influence of some narcotic. 
The keeper of the Dogs’ Home at Florence told Dr. Walker that 
he had made over as many as seven hundred dogs to the Physie- 
logical Laboratory, so that the consumption of subjects for vivi- 
section would seem, if this statement is correct, to be considerable, 
and most assuredly cannot be excused or justified on scientific 
grounds. And this brings us to the next question—on what 
pretence is vivisection practised ? Mr, Lankester, who we trust. is 
mistaken, tells us that “ vivisection for the purposes of physio- 
logical inquiry is practised by eminent and qualified experimenters 
daily in several public institutions in London, Edinburgh, Cam- 
bridge, Paris, Vienna, Leipzig, and Wurzburg.” At Leipzig, where 
he studied with Professor Ludwig, there were usually three opera- 
tions a day. How Mr. Lankester can reconcile this alleged in- 
‘cessant practice of vivisection with the assertion that these cpue) 
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experiments are limited to research as distinguished from 
class teaching, it is impossible for us to conceive. It is 
altogether absurd to suppose that living cats and dogs 
yequire to be cut to pieces by hundreds and thousands 
day by day all through the year in different parts of Europe, for 
the purpose of honest physiological inquiry, The number of 
rsons who are seriously engaged in endeavouring to make genuine 
Sieoveries in this direction is extremely small, and it certainly 
cannot benecessary for any of them.to have three operations regularly 
every day, or even every week, Dr. Walker declares that of Pro- 
fessor Schiff's seven hundred dogs, at least six hundred and eighty 
were tortured for nothing, This is perhaps going too far the other 
way ; but most unquestionably there can be no possible scientific 
justification for the habitual dissection of large numbers of living 
animals in the chief cities of Europe. The operators who practise 
vivisection to this extent surely, cannot be under the impression 
that they are all on the track of great discoveries. It would be 
foolish to 7 that there is nothing left to be discovered; but it 
may be safely asserted that there are very few persons qualified to 

e discoveries of this kind, and that daily operations are not an 
essential part of their researches. It wouid appear that Dr. 
Ludwig, Dr. Schiff, and other distinguished, or notorious, vivi- 
sectors, are in the habit of cutting: up living animals for the in- 
struction. or entertainment of students; and, if this be so, it is 
savagery. It should be enough to tell students what has been 
already demonstrated, without repeating the demonstration, where 
it involves agony and death to a wretehed animal, for the benetit 
of dullards or seepties ; or, if anything in the shape of demonstra- 
tion is thought to be desirable, it could be effected by means of 
pictures and models, or tlie disseetion of dead bodies. If medical 
students will not take anything on trust from their teachers with- 
out actually seeing it for themselves, they may be expected, as the 
next step, to propose the application of vivisection to their own 


ies. 

Phe advocates of vivisection ridicule the sentimentalism which, 
out of mere pity for cats and dogs and such “ small deer,” would 
obstruct the free course-of seientific research. There is, however, 
a healthy and natural, as well as,a morbid, sentimentalism; and 
the objections: to. the wanton. ion of living animals.are of 
the. most praetical character. They are based not merely on 
the sufferings of the wretched brutes, but on the evil con- 
8 of familiarity with such proceedings to the operators 

and. spectators. It is impossible to doubt that the habitual 
torture of animals must have a brutalizimg influence on those 
who take part in it, espeeially when practised as a scientitic 
curiosity or amusement, with a view, not to the discovery 
of anything new, but merely to the illustration ina vivid and 
sensational form of what is already well known. No reasonable 
ogo would propose to place an absolute restriction on vivisection, 
at unquestionably it ought to be limited to those rare cases in 
which scientilie investigation with a view to discovery is being 
carried on by a competent person. If it is true, as Mr. Lankester 
asserts, that “ there is not a German University without a Professor 
of Physiology whe practises viviseetion continually,” we can only 
say that it is a disgrace to science. A practice of this kind can be 


justified only by the highest necessity, It would be childish to 


object to it when the intention is to ascertain important scientific 
facts, some of which may possibly be used for the purpose of 
alleviating disease and saving human life; but vivisection 
iv the class-room for the mere instruction of students is 
an act of wanton and indefensible cruelty. Professor Schiif 
may have rendered a service to science by showing that an 
animal whea punctured in a A aagpapuon part of the brain “ will 
roll over and over, twisted like a corkscrew for hours, days, and 
even weeks, with sensibility and volition still remaining”; but his 
students should be required to take his word for it. The repetition 
of such experiments.can only gratify a morbid curiosity and deprave 
both the teaeher and his pupils. Reference has been made to a little 
work on Physiology lately composed by Professor Huxley for the 
use of young children at school, in which there are certainly some 
vemarks which should have been expressed in more cautious and 
guarded language. For instance, little boys and girls are advised that 
“itis better for testing the presence of sensation to irritate different 
nerves connected with the chord, rather than the cut end of the 
chord itself”; and how to make rabbits blush artificially is 
suggested as an interesting experiment:—“If in a rabbit, the 
sympathetic nerve, which sends ches to the vessels of the head, 
is cut, the ear of the rabbit at once blushes.” Considering 
the natural instincts of children, instruction of this kind would 
certainly seem to be dangerously suggestive. 


A DISSENTING VIEW OF RITUALISM. 


Ritualists have had rather hard measure dealt them of 

late. ‘Since the grand Exeter Hall demonstration of last 
summer meeting after mecting has been vociferously execrating 
confession, and one bishop after another has been charging or 
reaching or writing letters on the same enticing topic. One or 
two of them have adopted more drastic measures, and. have 
hit on the notable expedient first, devised by Bishop Ellicott of 
starving out Ritualistic incumbents by cutting off their supply of 
curates. And hence one Venerable personage, whose bump of 
veneration towards authorities higher than his own is not exces- 
sively developed, has publicly proelaimed that “it is time to break 
with the bishops.” Of course, when they meet with so little merey 


from professing friends, the Ritualists canexpect no quarter from opep 
foes. A slashing philippic from a Dissenting preacher comes, so to say, 
in the way of business, and is no matter for complaint. Nor are we 
at all sure that they will not derive quite as much solace as injury 
from the very thoroughgoing onslaught on “ Ritualism ” delivere 
by Dr. Landels the other day before the Baptist Union of Great Bri 
tain and Ireland at Nottingham. So important did his allocutio& 
ap to the assembled ministers and delegates that it has. been 

rinted at their unanimous request for gratuitous distribution. Nor 
is this all. Dr. Landels, while fully prepared to aecept the 
responsibility of his own convictions, assures us that he 
is gratified to find them “endorsed by. so many of his 
brethren, in whose name as well as his own they now 
appear.” The lecture may therefore be taken as a sort 
ot Encyclical addressed by the Baptist Union to all whom 
it may concern. They have now spoken, it would seem, their 
last word on Ritualism, for they have hunted it down to its last 
refuge, and even the stern simplicity of Quaker worship is shown 
to aiford no guarantee for exemption from the fatal taint. It is 
easy, we lnow, to praise Rome among the Romans, and one might 
have supposed that it was equally easy to abuse Ritualism among 
the Nonconformists. But Dr. Laudels is careful to explain at the 
outset that the Ritualism he denounces has so many ramifications 
that what he says “may touch umpleasantly on the suseepti- 
bilities” of many of his hearers. “ Ritualism is a principle,’ of 
which the so-called Ritualist movement is only one particular de- 
velopment or application; and he means to attack the principle. 
As is natural, he begins by defining it; but his definition is one 
which, we suspect, no “ Ritualist,” whether Anglican or other, 
would be very willing to admit. It is “ the principle that a man’s 
safety in his relation to God may be affected by performance, 
on him or by him, of an outward ceremony, without any change 
taking place m his own views or feelings.” We shall not meddle with 
the theological controversy, but believers in saeramentalism would 
probably reply that they do consider the outward rite to effect 
an inward change; and indeed it, is difficult to see, as. the 
lecturer himself implies, how those who maintain infant 
baptism» can think otherwise. Still less would they be dis- 
posed to accept the rest of his definition of “the principle 
which. substitutes the outward for the inward, the meehanical for 
the spiritual,” and associates with this substitution a privileged 
class of men to administer the ordinance. The writer feels it 
necessary to insert a caution that the mere observance of a ceremon 
need not be Ritualism ; or baptism and the Lord’s Supper, whic. 
have “a Scriptural basis,” would be Ritualism. But then it is 
essential that the ceremonies should be observed “ simply as sym- 
bolic representations of spiritual realities,’ and not as having any 
etlicacy of their own. And he adds, witha possible reference to 
the interesting solemnity which Mr. Voysey has substituted for 
baptism, that any “ invention of ceremonies whieh God has not 
ordained ” is Ritualism. 

Dr. Landels is no less explicit in tracing the origin than in defining 
the nature of this spiritual plague. Ritualism is a vicious attem 
to satisfy two conflicting tendeneies of the human heart— 
religious instinct and the sense of alienation from the Deity. It 
bridges over the chasm by teaching men to trust in ceremonies in- 
stead of in God, putting absolution in the place of forgiveness, the 
mass in place of the atonement, substituting transubstantiation for 
faith, and baptismal regeneration for inward renewal. The in- 
criminated Ritualist, if allowed to reply, would probably again 
protest that he saw no necessary contradiction between these 
alternatives and desired no substitution of one for the other. But 
an Anglican Ritualist would be less dis to quarrel with the 
next count in the indictment, which we cannot help shrewdly sus- 

ting hada good deal to do with suggesting the subject to the 
a and procuring the unanimous request for its publication 
by the Baptist Union. “The seedplot of all this im thiscountry 
is the Prayer Book of the Chureh of England.” Ritualism in the germ 
is unmistakably taught in the Services of the Church, and the 
Ritualists are only consistent in developing it. In fact, no one, 
we are told, can read these Services with unbiassed mind without 
detecting the presence of Ritualism almost everywhere. Of course, 
if attaching any value to outward rites js Ritualism, this is true 
enough, Dr. Landels, however, proceeds to illustrate his charge 
in detail in a way which will certainly “touch unpleasantly on 
the susceptibilities ” of the Evangelicals, for whom he professes 
throughout a kind of lofty and hali-atiectionate, half-contemptuous 
pity in their weak and wilful “connexion with the accursed 
thing,” that. is, the Establishment. The Ordination Service is 
somewhat quaintly described es “a kind of parody of our Lord's 
appearance to the disciples after His resurrection,” when the 
Holy Ghost is supposed ‘actually to trickle through the bishop's 
finger-tips.” The “manipulations” of baptism, including the 
promises of the persons who are called sponsors, are about equally 
offensive. And when the unhappy child who has been Ritualisti- 
cally “sprinkled” in infaney grows to riper years, “ the shadow of 
Ritualism” still dogs him at the altar, and is ingeniously 
discovered in the rubric which forbids the remains of the 
consecrated elements to be put to “the legitimate uses of 
bread and wine.” When he is dying Ritualism enters his 
sick chamber, “requiring him to make a special confession of 
his sins in the ear of the priest,” and when he is dead the same 
dark spectre“ lays its clutch on his lifeless remains” in the Burial 
Service. case is, in short, altogether a very deplorable one 
from the cradle to the grave. “ Ritualism bends over his cradle, 
and utters its falsehoods in the ear of God and mam As: he 
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stands a lisping child by his mother’s knee, it instils its poison | 
into his opening mind through the Catechism. It meets him | 
when he approaches the Communion-table, and changes into a 
superstitious rite the commemoration of his Saviour’s love. Into 
the sick chamber it obtrudes itself, and darkens his death-bed with 
its shadow ; and, as if eager to retain its hold of him to the very 
last, in surpliced dignity, if you will in surpliced deformity, it 
stands by his coffin and whines out its falsehoods—I had almost 
said its blasphemies—by the side of his open grave.” Well, indeed, 
may the privileged children nurtured under happier auspices ex- 
claim, in the words of the well-known paraphrase of Dr. Watts’s 


— I thank the goodness and th 
thank t! and the grace 
That o’er my birth have smiled, 
That I was born of Baptist breed, 
And not a Churchman’s child. 

For Churchmen, however, and even for High Churchmen who 
have received this evil training, Dr. Landels is charitably willing 
to make some allowance on the score of invincible ignorance. 
«* Many men are much better than their system,” and he himself 
knows cle en of the Church of England whose zeal and devo- 
tion he envies and would like to copy. As to the Evangelicals, 
their blindness is hardly to be be. on the plea of ignorance, 
and pitiable are their appeals to the bishops, who cannot help 
them, while “ the State, their master, refuses to interfere,” and the 
Ecclesiastical Courts afford them no relief, but approve some of 
the worst doings of Ritualism—a graceful allusion, perhaps, 
to the holy-water and biretta, which were the two points, 
if we recollect aright, condoned in the Purchas judgment. 
And thus, while the wild boar of the forest ravages the 
Lord’s vineyard, the helpless rong “ flutter and cackle 
like the tenants of a hen-roost under the midnight invasion of some 
vulpine foe”—rather an unkind cut from one of those who used 
to be hailed as “ our dear Dissenting brethren.” But it is not, after 
all, the Evangelicals whom the lecturer is chiefly anxious to expose, 
though their “ cackli and flutterings” serve to point the 
bec | of his tale. ey are self-condemned for clinging to a 
Church which has duhaad to be the bulwark of the Reformation, 
but where really the abomination of desolation stands in the holy 
place. To have an Established Church is bad enough; but “that 
public funds should be employed in propagating these wretched 
soul-ruining superstitions is simply intolerable.” Dr. Landels 
does not share Lord Russell's sympathies with Bismarckism. 
He wants “no persecution or legal restriction”; but the State 
Church must be demolished root and branch. If the Evangelicals 
will join in “this holy crusade” the Dissenters will co-operate 
with them, but not otherwise. “We are not such fools as to give 
our support to the system from which this deplorable state of 
things sprung.” The Liberation Society supplies the true 
remedy for Ritualism. 

But the most striking, not to say the most amusing, part of 
the argument is still to come. The Establishment is the “ seed- 

lot” of Ritualism; but the noxious weed has spread in rank 
uxuriance far beyond the established pale. “ With the exception 
of the Society of Friends”—and even that exception, as we saw 
just now, is a very precarious one—“ the hands of other denomina- 
tions are not clean nor their testimony clear in this matter.” One 
and all, except of course the Baptists themselves, are compromised 
by their practice of “infant sprinkling.” For once we are disposed 
to agree with the author that, “if the sprinkling of a child be not 
a Ritualistic act, it is nothing.” Nor does infant sprinkling 
exhaust the Ritualistic corruptions of Nonconformists ; they are 
deeply guilty in the matter of vestments also. We must confess 
to having been rather taken aback by this charge. Surely, we said 
to ourselves, the doors of Little Bethel and Ebenezer have never 
been darkened by the shadow of cope or chasuble. Yet “ man 
millinery” has invaded even those sacred precincts. “A particular 
dress,” which at once ministers to “ the craving for the sensuous 
in religion” and favours “ sacerdotalism,” is adopted; in short, 
not to put too fine a point upon it, the Geneva gown and bands. 
“ Doubtless,” adds the writer—but here we y cannot agree 
with him—“ the dress is very graceful.” He has himself “ often 
admired it,” and he waxes almost pathetic over its seductive graces. 
“ A tall , clad in gewn and bands, with long clustering locks 
descending to his shoulders, is an attractive spectacle in ladies’ 
eyes” —that we can easily believe— “and comports well 
with the claim to sacerdotal dignity advanced on his behalf,” by 
whom is not explained. Sad indeed it is to see,as Dr. Landels has 
before now seen with his own eyes, “a good man,” when going 
to preach at a chapel where “such toggery” is not provided, 
ing his servant before him to the toggery in a 
bag on his shoulder. It is sadder still to reflect that even 
“we Baptists,” though superior as a rule to the charms of 
pulpit millinery, are not free from other weaknesses of the 
same kind. Some few Baptist ministers indeed there are who have 
actually mounted the obnoxious gown and bands, but the tailor- 
ing must somehow have been imperfect, or the clustering locks 
‘were wanting, for the attempt “ was not so successful as to raise up 
many imitators.” With the rest the cloven hoof of sacerdotalism 
betrays itself in a subtler form. It is little to have got rid of gown 
and bands so long as white chokers and black coats testify to 
an evil hankering after “ priestly imposition.” There was a porten- 
tous display of “clerical dresses and ties” in Nottingham during 
the meeting of the Union, and the wearers, alas, were mostly 
Baptist ministers. The evil genius of Ritualism will not be 


finally exorcised till it is driven from its last refuge in the 
white choker. 


Dr. Landels winds up his address with a grand prose set- 
ting of “ Rule Britannia” to the tune of “No Popery,” or 
rather perhaps we should have said with a splendid outburst of 
dithyrambic song ; for, though notin metre, it hardly reads like prose. 
“The Britons who have so long boasted of their freedom” are 
exhorted and entreated by the memory of their martyred fathers, 
and a great many other things which need not be repeated here, 
never again to on their necks the yoke of a bastard Popery. 
And then, finally, we have a triumphant pean over the coming 
glories of Dissent. The Establishment, the great barrier to its 
progress, is falling to f- through internal strifes. Priestcraft 
1s in its death agony, t ough it dies hard. And “above the con- 
fused dina Voice is heard ”—but we had rather not finish the quota- 
tion. We are almost afraid that, if any wicked Ritualist should cast. 
his eye on the lecture, he will be tempted to thank Dr. Landels for 
sen in such elaborate detail that “ the principle of Ritualism ” 
ies so deep in human nature that it might well be expected to sur- 
vive the downfall of the hated Establishment, as it refuses even now 
to be cast out with the “ surpliced deformities ” of the Prayer Book. 


COLLISIONS AT SEA. 


HE circumstances of the collision between the Loch Earr 
and the Ville du Havre have been investigated both in England 
and in France, with the comfortable result that the tribunal of eack 
nation finds its countrymen free from blame, while the French 
tribunal goes further and throws blame on the English crew. 
It results that intending passengers across the Atlantic must put 
their trust in Providence, and relinquish all hope in human skill. 
If on a fine starlight night a steamer and a sailing-ship cannot 
contrive to keep out of each other's way, we should think that 
even a seaman would begin to doubt whether, after all, Fleet 
Street is not a safer place than the broad ocean. It is disquieting 
to remark that there are more and more ships, while the vigilance 
which used to guide and guard them seems to be diminishing. 
The maiden who had lost her lover complained that nature allowed 
rocks to remain beneath the waves; but at least the rocks did 
remain, and were not always moving about and getting in the way 
like ships. They did not come to you, but waited for you 
tocometo them. An interesting, and perhaps profitable, essa: 
might be written on that principle of compensation whic 
appears to go far to equalize human happiness in different and 
countries of the world. In the last century you tock several weeks: 
in getting to America, but then you did get there, as a rule. Even 
the rememberers of bloody Mary might do that unpopular Queen 
the justice to remark that there were no railway “ accidents ” 
in her reign. The Chairman of a Railway Company laments that 
inexorable necessity compels his Board to kill and maim a certain: 
number of persons within a year. The religious and political per- 
secutors of the sixteenth century doubtless took nearly the same 
view of their position and responsibilities. Perhaps, if one must: 
die before one’s time, it might be more satisfactory to lay down 
life on account of some principle which was at least capable of 
being regarded as important, whereas nowadays similar sacrifices. 
have to be made in order that Railway Companies may maintain 
high speed without too far encroaching upon their dividends. 
“The inquiry instituted by the English dof Trade was in- 
tended to investigate the facts of this lamentable collision, and 
“ to prevent if possible the recurrence of such a catastrophe.” We- 
wish rather than hope that this result may be attained, but it 
appears to us that circumstances were as favourable as they are: 
ever likely to be for avoiding that which nevertheless occurred. 
The second and third mates of the Loch Earn were on deck. The 
captain was below reading, and had desired that he might be called 
if there was any change of wind or weather. There was a brisk 
breeze from SSW.,and the weather was clear. The ship was on 
the port tack, and heading NNW. The second mate states that a 
few minutes before two o'clock a.m., on November 22, he noticed 
a bright light on the port bow of the ship. The Loch Earn had 
at this time a red light on her port and a green light on her- 
starboard side. These lights were burning brightly. The sub- 
stance of the story told by this and other witnesses is that 
the Loch Earn’s officers held their course after seeing the steamer’s 
white mast-head light, assuming that the steamer would keep out 
of their way, as she was bound todo. They saw first the mast- 
head light only, then all three lights, and then only the white and 
red lights of the steamer. They inferred that the steamer had 
ported her helm, and, not liking her dangerous = they 
ported their own helm, but they say that the shi not time to 
answer it when the collision occurred. They infer that the 
Ville du Havre put her helm to starboard after their first observa- 
tion of her, and that thus she was brought into the position to be 
struck on the starboard side by the Loch Earn. As it was put by 
counsel at the inquiry—“ The collision arose through the want of 
a proper look-out on board the Ville du Havre, and her 
hastily putting her helm to starboard when she came 
close to the a a We do not know whether the Court adopted 
this view, which appears to us reasonable and probable. we 
do know is that the Court was of opinion that the officers of the. 
Loch Earn were free from all blame as regarded anything which 
led to the collision. This decision was pronounced on Friday in 
last week. The French Admiralty Court gave its decision on 
Monday in this week, and thereby declared the conduct of the 
captain and crew of the Ville du Havre irreproachable, and at- 
tributed the collision exclusively to the Loch , * which under 
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the circumstances manceuvred con’ to every rule of the Inter- | lee-shore with anchors dragging in agale. Seamanship under such 
national Maritime Code.” If this really be the genuine belief of | circumstances could do much, but sometimes it lamentably failed. 
the French Court, we should think that the efforts of the English | Still we did contrive, for the most part, to find safety amid. danger, 


Board of Trade to prevent the occurrence of similar collisions are 
likely to end in disappointment. It is of little use to construct an 
International Code if nations differ irreconcilably as soon as an 
case arises for its application. If it is the inflexible rule of Fren 
Courts to assume that French seameninvariably do right, their 


decisions under any code of law would come practically to the 
same thing. There is, at any rate, the fact that the steamer, 


hly speaking, was steering east, and the ship was steeri 
and the pA Fron struck on side 
If this be, as perhaps it is, the only undisputed fact in the case, 
it does not furnish any ent favourable to the French ship. 
It will be observed that the French Court does not suggest that 
the Loch Earn had not her pe lights burning, and, if she had, 
there was opportunity for the steamer to observe what the vy he 
course was, and shape her own accordingly. They could tell by 
the absence of a mast-head light that this was a sailing-ship, and 
they knew, or ought to have known, the direction of the wind. 
Her course was necessarily dependent on the wind, and it was, to say 
the least, bg be cater that she would attempt to deviate from it. 
Ifthe Loch were heading to the north-west with a south-west 
wind, it would be manifestly more easy for her to turn to her right 
than to her left. Her officers say that when she turned, which, how- 
ever, was too late to produce any effect, she turned to the right. 
The French Court a tosay that she turned to the left; but 
if she were, as her officers state, close-hauled, that is, as near to 
the wind as she could lie, she could not have starboarded her 
helm without coming up in the wind’s eye and having to go about. 
We can only say that it is highly improbable that she would do 
this. There is more probability than comfort in the supposition 
that the French crew were exhausted by the fatigue of watching 
through several days and nights of fog; that they were not keeping 
a good look-out; that the near —_— of the Loch Earn sur- 
them, and that in their they put their own helm 
a-starboard, and thus ran across the Earn’s bow, and were 
struck by her and perished. There seems to have been only one 
ing that could be fatal, and this they did. 

ordi rules of the sea to which the French Court refers 
seem to us to be decisive against the steamer. One of these rules 
is that a vessel which has the wind free is bound to give way to a 
vessel close-hauled, and a steamer is to be treated as a vessel which 
has the wind free. Another of these rules is that, though the 
close-hauled vessel is not bound to give way, she is bound to show 
a cs .- in sufficient time to enable the steamer to avoid 
collision. The Privy Council, applying these rules to a case before 
them, said:—“‘ When the ship was first discovered by those 
on board the steamer, she continued at full speed. It 
was her bee A give way, and to do whatever was possible 
to avoid collision. As soon as she discovered the ship, and 
when she was unable to make out what the ship was doing, 
she should have eased and omet her engines, and should have 
ascertained in what way she might best have avoided collision, and 
e Loch owed proper lights, this judgment appears applicable 
to the case. The look-out man on ; the Ville du ‘iewe says 
a sail was observed on the starboard side. He and the French 
captain argue that, because the steamer was struck on the starboard 
side, the helm of the ship must have been starboarded, which the 
English witnesses deny. A French Court may perhaps prefer 
French inference to English evidence, but we may be permitted 
to believe that the Loch Earn was endeavouring to make her 
passage, and not capriciously wandering over the sea. ig PO 
oweyer, that, when collision became imminent, the Loch Earn 
did starboard her helm, when she would have done better to have 
rted it, or to have kept her course. Yet the collision would not 
ve become imminent if the steamer had not approached unnecessa- 
rily near. She was going twelve knots per hour, and she could take 
her own course at that speed or check it. But with all the ocean 
open to her she contrived to put herself exactly in the way 
to be struck by the ship, and then that ship is declared to have 
manceuvred contrary to the International Code. If the first 
object be to satisfy ch susceptibility by repudiating the sug- 
gestion that a French ship could make a mistake, and if the facts 
oppose themselves to the attainment of that object, all that can be 
said is, so much the worse for the facts. It happens, however, that 

the victims of this disaster are chiefly Americans, and they ma 

remark that they do not tly care whether French or Engli 

seamanship be discredited, but if they cannot with reasonable 
safety cross the Atlantic, they would like to know the reason why. 
The most hopeless view of matter for the passengers is that 
ts that the crew of the Ville du Havre were so 


which sugges' 
exhausted with watching while there was 


contrived to organize among them a sufficient watch to prevent 
their ee ee into by a ship. We cannot dis- 
cover that the ship i 


i inadequate lights, or entertaining an 

of” the » the International Code. wt to be 
thought that a well-found ship with plenty of sea-room was safe, 
although, for landsmen, miserably uncomfortable in bad weather. 


whereas now danger lurks in safety. In proportion as we have sub- 
dued the elements, we have Nast oedema er ourselves. We have 
invented steam, and nearly abolished both the ships and the 
methods of the cautious navigators of old. It is to be hoped that 
the demands of French honour may noi be found incompatible 
with the suggestion that a better look-out might have been kept 
upon this French steamer, and that there was some want of smart- 
ness in allowing herself to be run into by an English ship contrary 
to the rules of the International Code. Vi tbus non dor- 
pe leges subveniunt, or, in other words, -out is better 
Ww. 


THE WORKS OF SIR EDWIN LANDSEER. 


Bp Royal Academy has made a mistake in devoting the 
whole of its Winter Exhibition to the works of one man. 
The remembrance of the collections which for four consecutive years 
have comprised the rich and varied products of historic schools 
is not likely to reconcile the public the more readily to partisanship 
and monopoly. We will not inquire into the reasons why the 
Academy, which refused to give a limited space to the collected 
works of the late George Mason, A.R.A., has now thrown open its 
entire galleries to an exhibition of the works of another of its 
members. We can only hope that the precedent will not be 
followed on the death of other Academicians. We object to 
the present posthumous collection both in the interest of art and of 
the artist himself. Little did we think when, on the death of Sir 
Edwin Landseer, we paid common tribute to a genius which the 
whole world had long recognized, that a great reputation would have 
shortly to pass through a cruel ordeal. It is the worst of avenging 
fortune when the evil which men do is made to live after them; 
but for such Nemesis the deceased artist has to thank his fellow- 
Academicians. No painter who ever lived could bear without 
injury to his good name the indiscriminate display of five hundred 
works, extending in time from a boyhood of ten to an old age of 
seventy. Neither do we think that Landseer was one of those 
exceptional characters of whom posterity needs to know the 
minutest circumstance. Of Rembrandt, Albert Diirer, Leonardo 
da Vinci, and others we would willingly learn more ; but the art 
of our popular animal painter lies too much upon the surface to 
demand exhaustive analysis. In the interest also of the public taste 
one half of this collection were better than the whole; no good 
purpose can possibly be answered by the exhibition once again of 
works marking pow Sache or decadence, such as the “Queen” on 
horseback (277), and the “ Queen landing at Loch Muich” (293). 
And now, having made this protest, we pass with pleasure to the 
bright side of the picture. 

e exhibition consists of 314 oil pictures, 146 sketches and 
drawings, and 2 pieces of sculpture—one being the “Stag at Bay” 
ge cg * Sir Edwin, the other the bust of the artist, 
by m Marochetti. The collection ends with Gallery X., 
devoted solely to “ Proof Engravings touched by Sir E. Landseer 
himself, together, with a few other Engravi of well-known 

ictures not in the Exhibition, and some Bichings” From the 
ae number of contributors we may infer, as indeed we should 
naturally suppose, that the works of this favourite painter are 
widely distributed; the lenders amount to no fewer than 130, 
of whom four of the most prominent contribute as follows :—the 
Queen, 60; Mr. W. Wells, M.P., 31; Mr. H. W. Eaton, M.P., 
56; and the Executors of the artist, 133. The last, mostly un- 
finished, and forming but a part of the works remaining in the 
possession of the painter at the time of his death, will, it is 
understood, be brought into the auction room during the coming 
season, and it is calculated that the present exhibition, if it meet 
with public favour, will re ect the prices. The monetary 
value of the whole collection in Burlington House must be some- 
thing fabulous. Sir Edwin worked rapidly and persistently ; 
and though the prices he obtained were less the sums which 
could at present be realized, it is pleasant to think that in ‘his life- 
time he = in good degree the reward of his talent and in- 
dustry. e financial results of the works exhibited may be 
ronghly indicated by the fact that Landseer’s personal property 
‘was sworn under 160,000/. 

The arrangement of the gene could scarcely have been made 
chronological without much sacrifice of effect, and yet, as usual, 
chronology is the clue to the artist’s career. Landseer obeyed the 
all but universal law ; he began with care and ended with careless- 
ness, and between the two extremes lay a middle period of mature 
power. That he had the precocity which proverbially pertains to 
genius is here made evident; the “ Cat Disturbed” (265) is some- 

ing marvellous for a youth of seventeen, while the “Cat’s Paw” 
(281), painted only ae re later, has the firmness, finish, and 
lustrous colour of a Dutch panel picture. At the age of twenty- 
four, in the year 1826, the year of his election as Associate, Land- 
seer paid his first visit to the Highlands, and these i 
bear witness that over a period of more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, the deer and the 
the North Country furnish 


and not early works here 
shown indicate that, for better and for worse, he fell under the in- 
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danger that they fell : 
asleep, and lost their ship when there ought to have been none. ‘Bee es 
Probably if the passengers had been consulted, they would have ge 
still it in traversing to 
take into account the ibility of meeting a ship carry- 
congen: ng this time be na @ acquaintance 
which had its issue in “Sir Walter Scott and Dogs” (407); ee 
‘oe ve Com represent the rs of a 
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fluence of Wilkie and the Scotch school 
Girl with Shepherd Dog ; a Sketch” (220), 
simple genre, “ Interior of Highland Hut” (42), 

Shepherd's Home ” (154), date 1842, all bear traces of 
the Wilkie and Scotch school. is was a period of asphaltum, 
with all its penalties; indeed as late as 1840 we find in the 
famous composition “ Laying down the Law” (205) open cracks 
on the canvas at least one-eighth of an inch wide. But this too 
was the artist’s colour period, as seen in the “ Dead, Stag and Deer- 
hound ” (286), a work of the year 1825, rich and deep in tone, 
plucky in execution, sharp in touch as Paul Potter at his best. It 
is interesting, too, at this time, to observe that the painter who 
ultimately stood wide as the poles asunder from the animal 
painters of Holland went through the probationary pupilage to 
which all his contemporaries in the same sphere, both at home and 
abroad, have in turn submitted. Here are landscapes—No. 430 
for example—which might have come from the hand of a Dutch- 
man; “Dead Game” (216), date 1827, is after the manner of 
Snyders; two dogs, “Lion and Dash” (159), dating as late as 
1840, might almost have come from the school of Paul Potter ; 
to which may be added Brazilian Monkeys (175), date 1842, 
finished as a Dutch picture. Again, “Chevy Chase, a Study” 
(166), recalls the swelling grandiose forms and the vehement action 
of Rubens, while the sketch of the “ Duke of Beaufort as a Knight 
on Horseback” (375) might be in emulation of Velasquez. But 
this periodis too brief; in other words, the examples are too few 
which show obedience to the teachings of the great masters who, 
when rightly used, lead to the near approach and just interpreta- 
tion of pature. 

And yet in the case of Landseer, as of other great artists, there 
stands out in strength a middle period, whereof the boundary line, 
though somewhat uncertain, may be said to extend from 1835 or 
1840 to 1850 or 1855—in other words, for twenty years more or 
less, reaching from the age of about thirty-three to fifty-three. These 
figures point to the conclusion that the painter, as measured by 
averages in his profession, was early in maturing, that the period 
of maturity reaching nearly to twenty years was unusually pro- 
longed, and that the time of decline, also occupying from fifteen to 
twenty years, was likewise of unwonted length. But that these 
three periods overlap, and that the corresponding divisions must 
be taken with lotitude, is manifest from the noble, vigorous study 
made as late as 1869 for the lions in Trafa Square (208); yet 
this exception does but corroborate the universal law, that in the 
decline of art, whether in a nation or an individual, studies or 

rtraits direct from pvature retain longest the all but lost per- 

tion. 

This middle period is made illustrious by works which beyond 
doubt secure to Landseer a foremost position in universal art, 
whether the test be the standard of past centuries or the chef3- 
@euvre of contemporaries. Amongst works almost unexampled 
in power of popular appeal, in pleasing incident and story, in 
facility and felicity of execution, may be quoted in chronological 
order the following:— A Distinguished Member of the Humane 
Society ” (310), date 1838; this portrait, universally Inown, of a 
Newfoundland dog, is simple, noble, and wholly undistraeted in 
unity of thought; —— of conception was a chief source of 
strength. Next may be named, under the date of 1841, “ Eos” 
(323), the favourite greyhound of the Prince Consort ; exquisitely 
true and delicate is the drawing of the curving back and the 
tapering limbs ; all that the greyhound has of grace and agility 
is here expressed. In the year 1844, at the age of forty-two, 
Landseer painted the never to be forgotten “ Otter Hunt” (191); 
the varied attitudes and expressions of these six-and-twenty 
hounds yelping beneath the writhing otter held spear’s length 
above their heads are among the many proofs that the painter 
entered heart and soul into the inner nature of the dog. “The 
Free Kirk” (193), date 1849, is unusually fine in quality; the 

igments are gem-like, and the handling shows that play of the 
ery from a free rotating wrist which was never surpassed by 
the penmanship of the most ornate of writing-masters. “The 
ins” ( St) date 1853—a composition of sheep, lambs and 
dogs; also “The Random Shot” (217), year 1848, a deer dead in 
the snow, the young fawn “Tr unconscious of misadventure, 
for its accustomed milk; and “ Sheep Lost in the Snow ” (229), 
date 1850, the snow soft, sunny, and shadowy, afford rare examples 
of a sentiment which in this middle period, true to nature, re- 
mained still free from sickliness and sentimentality. 

Over the closing years of this great painter a veil may be fitly 
drawn, and yet the ruling rm ion showed itself strong ever and 
anon well nigh even to death. “ The Sick Monkey,” remembered 
in the Academy of 1870 as “ The Doctor's Visit to Poor Relations, 


merally. Boy and 
Frichland Cabin (187), 
ear 1831, the 


Zoological Gardens,” reverts to that comedy of animal life to which 
the painter had been long addicted. In the same year ap 


as horse won the Derby twenty years before, we incline to 
transfer the masterpiece from the third to the second period. Of 
the scenic, melodramatic, and sensational style to which the artist 
surrendered himself under waning Powers, the most striking is 
“The Swannery Invaded by Eagles” (156), date 1869; and of the 
false and far-fetched sentiment of the same period of decay the 
most signal example is “The Lion and the Lamb” (307), date 
1872, a scene suggested by Isaiah’s prophecy of the millennium. 
Some of the later works, which in charity to a t reputation 

to have been withheld, are known to show lamentable con- 

of mind and obfuscation of vision. The sense of colour 


” (411), full-size and carefully-studied portrait. But 


and the knowledge of form are alike’ gone. This decline of 
genius is not without analogy to the overthrow of Turner. The 
greatest of our landscape and the foremost of our animal painters, 
stumbling with uncertain steps and amid gathering shades, fell 
into chaos. 

A few general conclusions remain to be noted. In the first place, 
it becomes more than ever clear that Landseer’s figures are in- 
ferior to his animals; with some few exceptions the portraits are 
of second-rate order. Further it must be admitted that the 
artist had a most unfortunate eye for colour ; hence it happens that 
many of his compositions tell best in black and white. Also it 
would appear that the painter, after the first impulse of youth was 
past, relinquished movement for repose; his animals for the most 
part are expressive through attitude rather than by action; they 
may be meditative, sad, or sentimental, but they are seldom swift 
in movement or savage in passion. In this they differ from the 
horses, dogs, lions, and tigers depicted by Rubens, Snyders, 
Velasquez, and Delacroix. Landseer, in tact, notwithstanding 
his amazing facility, as seen in the dog “ Odin” (200), painted at 
a single sitting, shows less physical force than delicacy and finesse; 
and although he is known to have dissected animals under the eye 
of Haydon, yet he was, especially when advanced in years, less 
studious of anatomical articulation than of the curl of a hair and 
the softness of a coat. Passing from technicalities to conceptions 
or motives, we might be tempted to pronoance Landseer the 
greatest of sentimentalists among animal painters; and herein he 
stands in contrast with such competitors for fame as Paul Potter, 
Snyders, Troyon, and Rosa Bonheur. But Landseer clears him- 
self from the charge of sickly sentimentality by showing in the 
“Challenge” (199), the “Sanctuary” (278), and many other 
felicitous conceptions, that he was a true poet gifted with a 
rare sense of dramatic situation, of the artistic capabilities of a story, 
of the inherent relation subsisting between the animal creation, man, 
and outward nature. It has been objected that Landseer takes 
—— in pain, that his pencil dotes on cruelty, and it may well 

questioned whether he did not go beyond permissible limits 
when, in the “ Random Shot ” (217), he stained the white snow 
with the red blood of the fawn ; and when he makes the polar bear 
tear to tatters the last remnants of the poor Arctic voyagers (222). 
¥et much latitude is justly allowed to the tragic painter or poet. 
Then again it may be urged that his conceptions are coarse, 
as, for example, in “Uncle Tom and his Wife for Sale” (245) ; 
the answer to this charge is that vulgarity was the exception, and 
refinement the rule. J.andseer, it may be admitted, does not 
equal Kaulbach in “ Reineke Fuchs,” nor Decamps in the comedy 
of monkeys acting the part of men; and yet he had a keen sense 
of the humour, fun, and mischief latent in the animal creation 
—qualities which, mingled as they are with a sympathy and love 
almost human, make the bond close between man and the lower 
animals. Did space permit, it would be interesting to inquire 
whieh animal owes most to the painter's art. The horse, we 
think, has been chiefly ennoblel by Da Vinci, Rubens, and 
Velasquez; but the lion, though not unworthily portrayed by 
Canova and Thorwaldsen, not to name the painters, has received 
from Landseer additional majesty and power. The stags of our 
English painter may pessibly be a little theatrical; they tread 
the ground like an over-couscious tragedian; yet with what 
noble pride do they carry the head and breathe the mountain 
air, while their horns announce combat and victory. How tender, 
too, and timorous are the gentle and defenceless deer! But, on 
the whole, we incline to think that Landseer lavished most 
affection upon dogs; he males them the servants, the companions, 
the friends of man; he almost endows them with a sense of duty 
and the faculty of speech. Altogether, not the artist only, but 
even the naturalist, must confess that Landseer has done well for 
the animal creation; he has ennobled and adorned the domes- 
ticated creatures which share with us our modern civilization. 


REVIEWS. 


LIFE OF SPENCER PERCEVAL.* 


S a contribution to political and Parliamentary history Mr. 
Spencer Walpole’s work possesses considerable value. Having 
himself probably lived from his earliest years among politicians 
and statesmen, and being evidently familiar with the biography 
and history of the period on which he writes, Mr. Walpole is fully 
aware that adherence to Mr. Perceval’s doctrines in the present 
day would be a mere anachronism. As a biographer and as a de- 
scendant he keeps his enthusiasm within reasonable bounds, and 
he may be readily forgiven for holding the opinion that his ancestor 
was great as well as good. Almost any person would be inciined 
to regard his grandfather as a great man, magnum libenter dixerit, 
if he had happened to be Prime Minister ; and Mr. Walpole proves 
that in some respects Mr. Perceval was above mediocrity. The 
Life would have been more interesting if it had not been strietly 
confined to Mr. Perceval’s public career. Something is said of his 
suecess at the bar; many extracts from his speeches are given, 
and his contests with political opponents and rivals are recorded 


* The Life of the Right Hon. Spencer Pereeval; including his Correspon- 
with numerous Distinguisied Persous. By his Grandson, Spencer 
Walpole. London: Hurst & Blackett. 1874. 
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in ample detail; but unluckily it has not occurred to the bio- 
grapher that even a Prime Minister must have had a private life, 
a personal character, a society in which he was known, and in this 
case a large and attached family. The correspondence with nume- 
rous distinguished persons, announced in the tit , is strictly 
official, consisting of formal explanations of reasons for taking and 
refusing office, of invitations to Canning and to Castlereagh and 
others to join a Government from which they held aloof, or of 
minutes submitted to the King or the Prince Regent. It is in- 
cidentally stated, and it was otherwise known, that Mr. Perceval’s 
conduct in private life was exemplary, that his amiable temper 
and pleasant manners endeared him to his friends, and that Mr. 
Wilberforce admired his “noble” conduct in once putting off 
the meeting of Parliament from a Monday, lest the members 
should be tempted into the sin of travelling on Sunday. 
Whether Mr. Perceval ever read a book, or discussed an in- 
teresting topic, or told a story, or made a joke, or laughed at 
one, cannot be discovered from his grandson's account of those 
parts of his life which alone he thinks worth recording. The 
most amusing passage in the book refers not to Mr. Perceval, 
but to a very different person who was destined to be one of his 
successors. In a letter of thanks addressed to the Minister for 
his selection of Mr. Peel to second the Address in 1810, the first 
Sir Robert Peel says of his son that “he possesses Tr 
industry, and virtuous habits, and under the guidance of a judicious 
and well-informed friend he may becomea useful member of society.” 
It is generally thought that Peel did ultimately become a useful 
member of society. Mr. Perceval himself possessed more than ordi- 
capacity, untiring industry, and eminently virtuous habits. 
Whether he was as Prime Minister a useful member of society is 
a question which may be differently answered according to the 
opinions which are held on such points as the conduct of the 
eninsular war, the Orders in Council, and the Catholic claims. 
If it is desirable that society should do what it likes, or rather 
that full effect should be given to the opinion of the majority for 
the time being, Mr. Perceval was, not excepting Lord Eldon, the 
most useful member of society in his time. Interested conformity 
would never have enabled a Minister so thoroughly to represent 
the opinions and prejudices which found a still more perfect and 
more exalted type in George III. Mr. Perceval was thoroughly 
sincere in his hatred of the French, in his devotion to the King, 
and, after the death of Pitt, in his distrust of statesmen who in- 
curred suspicion by brilliancy and versatility. He had perhaps a 
stronger hold on the country than on the House of Somaians, 
although he was one of the ablest debaters and one of the boldest 
politicians of his time. The King trusted him more implicitly 
than any other of his Prime Ministers except Addington, and Mr. 
Perceval’s resolute and disinterested opposition to the personal 
wishes of the Prince of Wales proved to be the most effectual 
method of ultimately establishing his ascendency over the Regent. 
Mr. Walpole’s narrative partly explains the otherwise doxical 
preference of the friends of Pitt and of the Tory party for Perceval 
over Canning. It appears that long before he had attained a 
leading position in Parliament, Pitt on the eve of his duel with 
Tierney told Ryder, who was his second, that in the event of his 
death Perceval would be better able than any other successor to cope 
in debate with Fox. It must be remembered that in 1798 
Canning was only a young aspirant to Parliamentary influence ; 
and that Dundas almost alone among the Ministers shared with 
Pitt the burden of debate. z 
From his earliest youth to his tragic death Perceval’s career was 
easy and prosperous. He never wanted opportunities, and it may 
be added that he never wasted them. The younger son of an Earl, he 
entered Parliament as soon as he left college as member for a 
family borough, and to a steady and ae. ma ae at the bar 
he added a number of legal appointments which were conferred in 
recognition of his rank, of his personal merit, and of his Parlia- 
mentary services. He married early a lady of considerable 
fortune ; but a large family prevented him from ever becoming rich. 
As Attorney-General he made in one year more than 9,000/., and 
when he left the bar for political office his practice was worth 
4,000], and 5,000]. a year. At that time the office of Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was absurdly underpaid with a salary of 1,300/. 
To make it worth Perceval’s acceptance the Chancellorship of the 
Duchy of Lancaster was annexed to the Exchequer; and in the 
first instance the appointment to the Duchy was for life. In 
deference to objections raised in the House of Commons, Perceval 
finally anne the Chancellorship of the on the usual 
tenure, nor was there any foundation for the charges of jobbery 
and grasping which were founded on the earlier arrangement. 
During the eighteenth century and at the time of Perceval’s ap- 
pointment, it was the common practice to make a permanent pro- 
vision for a Minister by a sinecuw or a pension. If Perceval 
had survived his elder brother, Lord Arden, he would 
have succeeded to a patent place of 12,0001. a yoes In 
the present day the Minister disposes of the chy of 
Lancaster entirely for his own convenience. before 
his accession to political office Perceval had become one of 
the leading ents of Catholic Emancipation; but it is 
remarkable that in a speech in favour of the Union in 1799, he ex- 
messed a _— that the measure would promote the welfare of both 
ingdoms “ by diminishing perhaps the ser pew keeping alive 
the political distinction between Catholic and Protestant, and by 
thus. giving them (the Catholics) all the full blessings of the —_ 
lish Constitution, which they at present imperfectly enjoy.” Eig 


between | 


afterwards, as Ministerial leader in the House of Co 


defend the Established Church ” from a danger which consisted in 
the proposal for enabling Catholic officers to hold high commands 
in the army and the navy. The intermediate of conversion 
had been practical and ectly intelligible. When he spoke in 
support of the Union Bill, Perceval was a follower of Pitt. In the 
following year he became Solicitor-General under Addington. 
Opposition to the Catholic claims from that time to the fatal ill- 
ness of George III. had come to be regarded as a condition of per- 
sonal loyalty; and even the Ministers of 1806 shrank from a colli- 
sion with the invincible prejudices of the King. It is always easy 
to find an excuse for a convenient course of action ; yet it now ap- 
surprising that politicians of nearly all parties should have 

for several years so extraordinarily anxious to spare the 
royal feelings. By a natural an Perceval probably suc- 
ceeded in persuading himself that the policy which had brought 
him into power coincided with his conscientious convictions. 

In matters relating to foreign policy Perceval can scarcely claim 
the rank of a statesman. In 1800, when he had already attained 
a considerable position in the House of Commons, he was guilty of 
the impropriety of denouncing Bonaparte as a faithless usurper, a 
Corsican adventurer, and a hypocrite. All these epithets may have 
been more or less applicable ; but the only immediate provoca- 
tion for the use of violent language consisted in the over- 
ture for peace which the First Consul had addressed to 
George III. It was equally indecorous and impolitic to ad- 
dress personally offensive language to the chief of a Govern- 
ment with which it might at any time be advisable to treat. Mr. 
Walpole supplies an explanation of the attack on Bonaparte 
which is at the same time marvellous and probably true. About 
the same time Perceval published a pamphlet to prove that certain 
verses in the 11th chapter of the Book of Daniel had been fulfilled 
by may career in Italy, Egypt, and the Holy Land. With 
the habitual license of interpreters of prophecy, the parts of the 
King who exalts himself, the King of the North, and the 

ing of the South are distributed according to the fancy 
of the commentator, so as to lead up to the ee ee con- 
clusion. The King who “ neither regards the God of his fathers, 
nor the desire of women” is the Pope; the King of the South is 
the King of Naples; and the King of the North isnot a king at 
all, but the French blic. On this i foundation a 
responsible member of Parliament thought himself justified in 
abusing the First Consul; and the author ofa dissertation which 
would have done discredit to Dr. Cumming lived to be Prime 
Minister of England. It is true that a statesman may in the in- 
tervals of business onably amuse himself with a hobby or a 
crotchet ; and Mr. Perceval’s conjecture that Daniel’s King of the 
South was the King of Naples is perhaps one degree less absurd 
than Lord Palmerston’s opinion that the plays of Shakspeare 
were written by Bacon, or than Mr. Gladstone’s identification of 
Latona with the Virgin Mary. The difference is that the capricious 
fancies of recent Ministers had no tendency to influence their 
— conduct. The Duke of Wellington is said to have 

lieved that the descendants of the ten tribes of Israel were to be 
found in the North American Indians; but he would never have 
supported a project for restoring them, at the expense of England, 
to their native land. Long the rejection of his first pro- 
Pp of peace, the Corsican had reason to congratulate 

imself that the English Minister so little resembled the King of 
the North as not to be disposed to come against him in Spain and 
Portugal like a whirlwind. 

As Attorney-General in Addington’s Administration, Perceval 
was fortunate in being associated with a Cabinet in which there 
was not a single considerable ere speaker. The Prime 
Minister was as narrow and as bigoted as his  odomag e, and he 
was less capable of taking a leadi Re ebate. en, after 
the recommencement of the war, co we was compelled by 
— opinion to make room for Pitt, Perceval retained under 

itt his office of A -General, on receiving an assurance 
that Fox was not to be a member of the Government. Duri 
the ill-assorted Administration which included Grenville, Fox, an 
Sidmouth he took an active part in opposition; and he decli 
an overture to join the Government which was made through Lord 
Ellenborough after the death of Fox. When the Duke of Portland 
in the spring of 1807 became nominally Prime Minister, Perceval 
was odlachel “as Chancellor of the Exchequer and leader of the 
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reagh’s near kinsman, Lord Camden, had the co to make 
an t communication, and Canning hi probably 


irritation on his original ‘assailant; but there can be little doubt 
that Canning acted on a sound judgment of the public intercst. 
The imputations which Mr. Walpole throws upon Canning’s conduct 
on the retirement of the Duke of Portland seem to be wholly 
without foundation. Canning plainly told the King and Perceval 
that the Prime Minister ought to be’in the House of Commons, 
that Perceval and Canning himself were the only available candi- 
dates for the office, and that he would not hold office under his 
rival, It is true that some time afterwards he was willing to 
ae Se Foreign Office under Perceval, if the other terms of 
an alliance could have been d; but the charge brought 
against him by Mr. Walpole is neither that he was deficient in 
patriotic self-denial nor that he was inconsistent, but that he 
intrigued against Perceval. Canning understood better than 
Perceval the necessity of ability and statesmanship in the conduct 
of affairs during a great national crisis. The only three persons in 
England at that time competent to hold the office of Foreign 
Minister were Lord Grenville, Lord Wellesley, and Canning. 
Lord Grenville had unfortunately allied himself with Lord Grey, 
with whom he entirely disagreed on the policy and conduct of the 
war; Lord Wellesley, after —— for a time as Foreign 
Minister under Perceval, resigned his office in consequence 
of disagreement with his chief and his colleagues; and Perceval, 
though he professed to court the alliance of Canning, refused, 
notwithstanding Lord Wellesley’s recent recommendation to 
entrust him with the conduct of Foreign Affairs. If Lord 
Wellesley and Canning had formed a Government, the Peninsular 
war would have been prosecuted with vigour; and perhaps the 
consequence might have been that Napoleon would have adjourned 
his quarrel with Russia, and devoted all his —- to Spai 
In this way Perceval may perhaps, by his s ess and in- 
capacity, have promoted the interests of his country. His unfitness 
to direct the conduct of a great war is sufficiently proved by a 
letter to Lord Wellington which in substance puts the Peninsular 
War and the great English general on a fixed allowance. When 
Lord Wellesley urged upon him the indispensable necessity of 

ing the services of Cat ing, he thought it a sufficient answer 
that Lord Sidmouth, who was not even a member of the Govern- 
ment, objected to a connexion with Canning. It was perhaps 
natural that the subject of innumerable lampoons should be preju- 
diced against the brilliant epi tist of whom he was the 
favourite victim; but Perceval ought to have remembered that 
there was reason as well as rhyme, and practical importance as well 
as truth, in the proposition that 

Pitt is to Addington 
As London is to Paddington. 


PIKE’S HISTORY OF CRIME IN ENGLAND.* 


N° doubt there is a good deal of exaggeration and absurdity in 
the talk which we sometimes hear from Teutonic enthusiasts 
about German science and German research. But a book like Mr. 
Pike's History of English Crime forces us after all to acknowledge 
that, whatever exaggeration there may be in such talk, there is a 
certain amount of incontestable truth in it. Mr. Pike’s book is 
isely the sort of book which would be impossible in Germany. 

tis the book of a clever, hard-working man, with a great fund 

of self-confidence, a profound contempt for previous inquirers, and 
a resolute determination to begin at the beginning of things, and 
to do all his work for himself. He announces with a flourish on 
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* A History of Crime in England, &. By Luke Owen Pike, M.A. 
Vo I. From Roman Invasion the “Accession of Henry’ Vil 


contempt, has in the end proved too much for him, and in his 
present volume he tically lays his theories aside, and admits 
that all he has to do with in his present book—the customs which, 
with little modification, constitute for many centuries the criminal 
law of our country—came from a purely Teutonic source. In other 
words, he deals with English society on the rational ground that 
it is a society of lishmen, 

The “History of Crime” indeed is a work of very different 
stamp from Mr. Pike’s speculations on the origin of the English 
race. There is a great deal of reading in it, and, so far as it goes, 
the reading is of the right sort. Even if we do not admit Mr, 
Pike’s dogmas about “contemporary authorities” in all their 
amusing narrowness, they save him from that indiscriminate reli- 
ance on authorities that are no authorities which still ruins half 
the works that pretend to deal with historical subjects. There is 
some:hing attractive in the energy and zeal with which Mr. Pike 
sets to work, in his air of thorough honesty so far as his lights go, 
and in his clear way of stating both his arguments and his conclu- 
sions. The real fault of the book lies on the surface. The 
first result of a little reading is to stir in most people the 
wish to write a big book. The result of a good deal 
of reading is to make most people shy of undertaking 
even a little book. Big subjects have a perennial charm 
for a certain class of both writers and readers, and every 
year is pretty sure to bring with it its crop of “ Histories 
of Religion,” and the like. Crude generalizations, however, are 
better than that despair of generalization at all which floods us 
with tracts and memoirs and works of mere detail, and we are far 
from quarrelling with Mr. Pike merely because he has undertaken 
a big subject. His misfortune is that he has undertaken it with- 
out any adequate realization of how big a subject it is. To 
write a History of English Crime supposes as its first requisite a 
certain open a quality in the mind of the writer. He can 
hardly get on, for instance, without some previous investigation of 
the question of crime in itself, without examining its relation to 
forms of social life or of religious thought, without contrasting 
the different conceptions of crime which have been formed at 
various periods of the world’s history, or among various races at 
any one period ; or, again, without some attempt to determine the 
proportion which crime has generally borne to virtue in human 
communities, or the influence of crime as a whole, or of the 
various classes of crimes, on the well-being of peoples. It would be 
easy of course to lose oneself in a mere haze of empty phrases in 
trying to lay down such a philosophical groundwork for the treat- 
ment of the subject, but it is clear that without some sort of 
groundwork the subject cannot really be treated at all. From any 
sense of difficulty on this score, however, Mr. Pike is absolutely 
free. He dashes into the middle of things without troubling him- 
self about groundworks or philosophies. He talks of “ crime” 
throughout as if it were some definite and well-understood fact, 
or order of facts, in human life, which needed no sort of investiga- 
tion or definition. Gradually ene comes to see that the standard 
which Mr. Pike silently assumes is that of his own day. What- 
ever is forbidden by modern law, whatever jars against modern 
conscience, is crime, and has been crime ever since an 
Englishman set foot in Britain. The standpoint of the book 
throughout is that of the present. There has been such 
a long and widespread reaction inst the historic tone of 
the eighteenth century that we seldom meet a book nowadays 
which looks down on the past with the hoity-toity air of Robert- 
son or Hume. But Mr. Pike is determined to revive the hoity- 
toity school. His book from beginning to end is a series of 
variations on a single theme, and that theme is his own immense 
superiority to the fathers that begat him. Every page is as full 
of the “barbarism,” the “brutality,” the “ignorance,” and the 
“ superstition” of the past; of declamations against its priests, 
and sneers at its heroes, as if it had been written when Voltaire 
was the rage, and the fops and philosophers of the last century 
were looking down with a severe self-complacency on the men of 
the Dark 

The choice of such a point of view relieves Mr. Pike, no 
doubt, of some of the difficulties which the adoption of a more 
ey ome and historic groundwork would have brought on him; 

t it by no means helps to give truth of colouring to his state- 
ments, or weight to his conclusions. No doubt Hume would 
have smiled approval when he read that 
The policy of the Church was to persuade mankind that no civil contract 
was of any avail to constitute marriage, that the cohabitation of a man and 
a woman was in itself unholy, and that nothing but a religious bond or 
sacrament, accompanied by the blessing of a priest, could render it in- 
offensive in the eyes of God. 

Unluckily this flight of anti-clerical fancy breaks down before the 
simple facts that the Latin Church faithfully preserved on the 
subject of marriage the rule of the civil law, that the validity of 
@ marriage contract between the parties themselves, and without a 
priest, was asserted by the schoolmen, and that “ consent” was 
ized as the essence of the marriage bond by the Council of 
Trent. Gibbon, fresh from his golden picture of the Empire 
under the Antonines, would no doubt have adopted the golden 
picture which Mr. Pike, by way of contrast with the barbari 
of the English conquerors, has given of Roman Britain. “If 
you would know,” he makes an imaginary Provincial answer to an 
inquirer of the age of Constantine, “‘ whether such human happi- 
ness as is possible anywhere is possible in Britain, you have 
to trust the evidence afforded to your senses every hour of the 
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history is no progressive science, but a field of inquiry where ad- 

venturers of a free and independent sort may at any moment rush 
in and turn a “first sod.” A few years ago he made a raid upon 
that Englishmen were not High Germans, _ Beda and lan- 

puage stated clearly enough that they were Low Germans; but dis- 
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day.” But history knows more now of the Imperial administration 
than it did in Gibbon’s day, and if Mr. Pike would study such 
books as Mr. Finlay’s before he again writes about the social and 
political rule of later Rome, he may perhaps discover that, in spite 
of “ the evidence afforded to their senses every hour of the day,” 
the Provincials everywhere welcomed in the Barbarians deliverers 
from one of the most grinding oppressions ever known to the civi- 
lized world. The sketch of Roman Britain, however, is only the 
first of a series of social sketches which are scattered over the book, 
and it is by no means the worst of them. The close of his first 
chapter furnishes us with an excellent specimen of Mr. Pike's 
management of such matters. Just as the centuries before the Re- 

ublic are all one to Mr. Parker in his Roman inquiries, so the six 
otbel years before the Conquest are all one to Mr. Pike. They 
are despatched in a hun pages, and wound up in a general 
sketch in the “grand manner” :— 

Such was the immediately preceding the Norman Conquest. To the 
greed of the pom. for flocks or for hunting-grounds had to added the 
thirst of the trader for wares and for coins; but the townsman had done 
little as yet to soften the manners of the rustic marauder, and force was the 
ruling principle within the walls not less than without. There were restric- 
tions, and police, and punishments in abundance ; watch and ward upon the 
highways, and watch and ward at the gates. Even to entertain a guest for 
more than one night in a town was to be responsible for his good conduct. 
But all these laws served only to show by contrast the lawlessness, violence, 
and recklessness of the people. Life continued to be bought and sold ; pro- 
perty was secure only to him who had the power to hold it. A permanently 
settled government, which, whatever be its form, is the truest friend to civi- 
lization, and the greatest enemy to crime, was a blessing of which the idea 
‘was as 7s hardly conceivable. The curse of the barbarian conquest still 
weighed heavily on the land ; and when Lanfranc, an Italian monk accus- 
tomed to the manners of Norman nobles and Norman clergy, became Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, he was appalled by the manners and customs of his 
flock. To him a war between lord and lord, between town and town, could 
not, after his experience of life, have appeared an extraordinary event. To 
him it might have seemed wrong, but not strange, that a bishop should 
assert territorial or even spiri rights by violence. To him slavery was 
not unknown, nor, perhaps, even an indefensible institution. But — 
all this there were features in the English life of his time which almost drove 

im to ir. To be the Primate and to be the friend of the Conqueror 
seemed to him no compensation for the necessity of living in a country so 
uncivilized as England; and he addressed the Pope in no hesitating 
language with a request to be relieved from the intolerable responsibility of 
his position. “Let me,” he said, “retire again to a monastery; better that 
than be the religious ruler over these godless tribes of barbarians.” 

We have no intention of course of dealing with every statement 
in this long invective. The way in which Mr. Pike has dealt with 
Lanfrane and Lanfranc’s letter is quite enough to relieve us from 
the task of inquiring about “ the greed of the savage,” or the im- 
possibility of conceiving a settled Government under the administra- 
tion of Earl Harold. What is inconceivable to us is that the 
historian who deals so freely with “the age immediately preced- 
ing the Conquest” should not have discovered, from both the 
Norman and lish accounts of the time, that England was far 
ahead of Normandy in those industrial arts which are the surest 
test civil order, or the of Godwine and 
Harold was a paradise of peace and good government com 
with the Normandy of the earlier life of Duke William. es to 
wars “between lord and lord, between town and town,” or the 
violence of bishops, or the evils of slavery, whatever knowledge 
Mr. Pike may have of Lanfranc’s thoughts on these matters, he 
certainly did: not get all this fine talk about them out of Lanfranc’s 
letter. Had he taken the trouble indeed to remember the date of 
the letter, he would have seen that it had nothing to do with 
the time he was pretending to describe. Lanfranc’s elevation to 
the Primacy came about when William’s work of the sword was 
done, and, instead of illustrating “the age immediately pre- 
ceding the Conquest,” it illustrates the age immediately follow- 
ing it. But in the way of illustration it does not go very far. 
Lanfranc tells the Pope that he is tired out of his life by the 
“ perturbationes, tribulationes, damna, obdurationes, cupiditates, 
spurcitias, tantumque Ecclesie casum,” which he sees around him 
in England after the war. He is a quiet man and a scholar, and 
he would infinitely prefer his cell and his books. He is annoyed 
that his excuses were not admitted by the Legates, that “adversus 
hoc imbecillitas mearum virium, morumque indignitas prolata in 
medium nihil profuit, excusatio incognite lingue gentiumque 
barbararum csillene apud eos locum invenire prevaluit.” ith 
Lanfranc, of course, “ barbararum” simply meant “ foreign.” With 
Mr. Pike the poor word expands into “ godless tribes of barbarians.” 
‘We wonder that his literal construing did not find in the other 
of himself a of Lanfranc’s 

sical imbecility and of his immorality. 
rt even had Mr. Pike started with a better int of view and more 
knowledge of facts than he seems to possess, he could hardly have 
failed to be led wrong by the method he has adopted. His aim 
throughout is to look at things in a legal rather than in an historical 
way. His authorities are mainly the codes and penitentials of earlier 
times, or the statutes and court records which preserve the criminal 
procedure of the middle ages. Even if he were successful in his 
effort, the result would be a history of penal laws rather than a 
history of crime. The two subjects are perfectly distinct. The 
study of penal laws tells us indeed what acts were noted as crimes 
at a given time, and what measures were judged most effectual 
for checking them. But of their causes, of the political or social 
or religious circumstances out of which they spring, of the cir- 
cumstances or influences which cause them to be regarded as crimes, 
of the relation which bear in the mass to the. temper of 
the people at large, or of the relation of punishment either to 


the offences it endeavours to sup or to the character of the 
society which inflicts it, such a study tells us little or nothing. If 
we drew our notions of the eighteenth century from its 
statutes alone, we should look on it as an era of exceptional cruelty 
in the history of the human race. We know a conclusion 
would be ridiculous, but we only know it because we study eigh- 
teenth-century crime as a part of the study of eighteenth-century 
society. It is easy for Mr. Pike to quote sentences of death or 
mutilation for what seem to us minor offences, and on the stre 

of those quotations to declaim about the “ferocity” of the laws 
of AZlfred or of Cnut. But whether these laws were “ ferocious,” 
that is to say, unnecessarily cruel, or not, — on a number of 
complex social circumstances which the laws by themselves give us 
little help in ascertaining. It has been acutely pointed out that 
much of the mildness of the punishments of to-day depends on the 
existence of an efficient police. If this means of pores were 
taken away, we should probably be forced to fall back again to a 
very considerable extent on the deterrent policy of the last century. 
The mere difficulty of finding gaols in earlier days—a ditliculty at 
once social, political, and economic—would of itself determine to 
a great extent the character of penalties. If a man has to be 
punished there and then, there is little to choose from but scourging, 
or mutilation, or death—all of them punishments of the “ ferocious ” 
sort which cer so terrible to Mr. Pike. Mutilation—the most 
revolting penalty of all to modern eyes—was often the only means 
of effectually preventing a repetition of the crime. In our own 
day we prevent a forger from forging by shutting him up in a gaol 
without his tools. Earlier England, being without gaols, was 
driven to effect the same purpose by cutting off the hand which 
forged. In other words, a History of English Crime means, if it 
means anything at all, a history of English society. Had Mr. 
Pike realized this very simple fact, he would hardly have entered 
on his work with so light a heart, and he certainly would not have 
brought it from Hengest (not to mention the Romans) down to 
Henry VII. in a single volume. 


MRS. SOMERVILLE.* 


yy er forming what is ordinarily called an eventful 
career, the life of Mrs. Somerville is marked by a degree of 
interest far beyond that which attaches to the lives of many men 
and women who have gone through more stirring scenes, or 
who have shown more striking traits of temperament and cha- 
racter. It is the unobtrusive record of what can be done by 
the steady culture of good natural powers, and the pursuit of a 
high standard of excellence, in order to win for a woman a 
distinguished place in the sphere habitually reserved to men, 
without parting with any of those characteristics of mind or 
character or demeanour which have ever been taken to form the 
grace and glory of womanhood. Far from setting up for herself 
a conscious and deliberate rivalry with men in a field of intel- 
lectual labour which is not as a rule open to her sex, or vaunting 
herself on the attainment of an eminence unknown to any woman of 
our day, Mrs. Somerville was content to give quiet scope to the 
tastes and inclinations which led her to the study of science. 
The last person to see in herself the genius who was to assert 
woman’s desecrated sights, and win back from men their usurped 
dominion of the realm of knowledge, she lent no countenance 
to those of her sisterhood who shriek against the conventional 
relations which are ent to oppress them, and who bri 
not a tithe of her mental power to the struggle for intellect 
supremacy. It was no mere timidity of disposition, but in- 
stinctive delicacy of soul, which made her feel that there was 
a line drawn by nature between the spheres of usefulness or 
duty of women and of men. Hence the thoroughly feminine 
tone which showed itself in all her tastes, and tem her 
severer studies. Not a tinge of what is vulgarly known as 
blueness was to be detected in her demeanour or her literary 
work, Neither prude nor t, she could enter freely into 
contact with the world, and enjoy society in its most varied 
—_ without contracting a tele either of coarseness or of 
ectation. Such as she was when surrounded by crowds of the 
first men of the day, unmoved to vanity by compliments and 
praises such as no other woman has heard in our time, such she- 
also was in the quiet of her home and in the discharge of family 
and household duties. From problems of the highest order in 
mathematics and physics she would pass with a mind as elear and 


a care as conscientious to the provision for domestic wants, for the. , 


health of or even ight amusements and 
pleasures of the day. in spirit, and of a temperament to 
grow even kindlier by years, she could enter to the last into the 
enjoyments of youth, and had a zest for the pleasures of children. . 
Her physical powers of —_ and pty pee but slightly abated 
with gh eng d years. = could to the end find a refreshing 
change from her graver labours in painting, in modelling, or in. 
lacework, a af art in which excelled, kee 


ing alive her interest in the p: of science 
latest and best works on every subject, as well as go ence 
with the foremost scientific men in d and on ei con-. 


tinent. She was thus able to make her adopted home for years a 


kind of centre of interest to all who were engaged in the spread of 


* Personal Recollections from early life to old CE Sees 
with Selections her Correspondence. Daughter, Somer: 
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physical knowledge, contributing as she did to the advancement 
and diffusion of know! by new ~rritings of her own, as well as 
by revised editions of earlier compilations. 


Our gratitude is due to Miss Somerville for the judgment and good 
taste which she has displayed in compressing the present memoir 
within a reasonable compass. For once, indeed, we are tempted 
to wish that she had allowed herself wider scope. At a time when 
every second-rate man of any popular note has his literary monu- 
ment in the form of two or more bulky volumes, it is not every 
daughter who would be found to limit within a single octavo of less 
than four hundred pages the record of a life so laborious and a 
character so beautiful as that of Mary Somerville. Had Miss 
Somerville but brought together, after the usual fashion of memoir- 
mongers, the letters written to or by her mother for only a single 
year of her long life—letters, moreover, bearing names not of mere 
nobodies, but the most illustrious in science, literature, or art—the 
work would have expanded into an historical catalogue of the in- 
tellectual magnates of the age, while the barest summary of her 
studies and writings would have formed an epitome of its scientific 
gains. As it is, Mrs. Somerville’s own simple notices of suc- 
cessive periods of her life, with occasional letters interspersed, are 
suffered to tell their own tale; the gaps being filled up by such 
slight paragraphs from her daughter's hand as may serve to 
link together each episode, and give the necessary details of 
circumstance or time. Strongly averse as she ever was to 
goasip or revelations of private life or intimate correspondence, she 
would have appreciated the feeling which has kept these pages free 
from the intrusion of anything of the kind. Such detached 
recollections as she was induced to note down during the last years 
of her life, together with a few letters interesting from the eminence 
of the writers or as landmarks in the pathway of learning, make 
up the biography of a woman devoted from first to last to 
her family duties and to scientifie pursuits. Even beyond her 
intellectual gifts, rare as these were, her daughter may well lay 
stress upon the moral energy and verance with which, in her 
thirst for knowledge, she overcame obstacles which seemed in- 
superable, debarred as women then were, especially in Scotland, 
from anything like true education. It was in a sort of intuitive 
ry that she entered at an early period upon studies of which she 
had scarcely heard the names. Nor was it till widowhood gave 
her comparative freedom of choice that she could devote herself to 
the pursuits which became the task of her life. From her father, 
albeitan able and distinguished admiral, Mary Fairfax received 
anything but encouragement in her early studies of nature or 
books ; nor is it true, though it has repeatedly been said, that her 
first husband, Mr. Greig, lent her any more countenance or aid of 
this kind. Taking no sort of interest in science or literature, 
he shared to the full the common prejudice of the time against 
women of learning. The first person to discover the young 
girl’s high capacity and to encourage her love of study was 
her uncle by marriage, afterwards her father-in-law, Dr. Somer- 
Ville, minister of Jedburgh. Her artless picture of herself in her 
earliest days represents her as a lonely child, picking up shells 
along the shore of Burntisland, on the coast of Fife, opposite 
Edinburgh, or gathering wild flowers and gorse on the heath- 
clad links beyond the town, having neither dolls nor playmates ; 
knowing every bird by its flight or its song, but shocking her 
father on his return from sea by her savage ignorance of writing or 
accounts. At the age of ten she was sent to school at Musselburgh 
for a year of misery, from which she returned home, as she naively 
says, like a wild animal escaped from a cage, to revel once more 
in the curiosities of the sea-shore, sitting up half the night to 
watch the stars or the aurora, and having an instinctive horror, 
which clung to her through life, of being alone in the dark. 

It was, oddly enough, in a Magazine of Fashions that she first hit 
upon what became the great study of her life, and puzzled herself 
to find out what was meant by algebra. This must have been at 
about the age of fourteen or fifteen. About the same time she took 
lessons in landscape-painting from re ba who spoke of Miss 
Mary Fairfax as the cleverest young lady he ever taught, and who 
also helped her to understand Euclid and Robertson’s Navigation. 
Her drawings at this time are highly praised in a pedantic letter 
from Dr. Hugh Blair. So much admired was she for her good 
looks as she grew up that she was called the Rose of Jedwood. This 
beauty of hers, together with her youthfulness of manner, in 
keeping with her ight and graceful figure, was conspicuous to the 
end of her days. At Edinburgh, in spite of the rigid Calvinism of 
most of her family, she had the opportunity of seeing Mrs. 
Siddons and John Kemble on the stage, and contracted a passion 
for Sh . Poetry and works of the imagination had a 
charm for her from the first; and no girl more enjoyed dancing, or 
had more numerous ersat balls. At the same time a degree 
of diffidence, mainly attributable to the seclusion of her early 
years, forbade her ing a — _ in conversation or 

ing across a table. ugh er amusements, severe as 


e winter ht be, she rose at daybreak, and, bingo in 
a blanket, no being allowed, read algebra or the classics 
till breakfast-time. If tired in mind, as she was often conscious 


of becoming in spite of her perseverance, refreshment was sought 
in tty, oF tn’ of ghosts and witchcraft, of which she 
was constitutionally fond, being what the Scotch. call eerie when 
in the dark or by herself, although having no actual belief in 


hosts and ey | a scorn for spirit-rappers. Her marriage 
eth her cousin Mr. Beeanel Greig, in 1804, took her to London, 
where she was left very much alone, to the advantage of her 


mathematical and other studies. She now learned French and 
enjoyed the Opera. It seems queer to hear her speak of the cold- 
ness and formality which she found in the Church of England 
services after those of the Scottish Kirk. But those, be it re- 
membered, were the palmy days of parson and clerk. After three 
years of married life she returned to her father’s house at Burntis- 
land a widow with two sons. Of these one died in childhood. 
The other, Woronzow Greig, lived to repay much of his mother's 
care, and to verify many of the aspirations poured forth in her 
affectionate and thoughtful letters to Sis: he died within the last 
nine years. T'ree to exercise her own predilections, she now re- 
newed more systematically her mathematical studies, tackling the 
Principia in the Jesuits’ edition, and getting from Mr. Wallace, 
Professor at Edinburgh University, a course of reading which 
might well look formidable at the time, especially as all the 
books were in French, owing to the deplorably low ebb of 
mathematical science in Great Britain. She had the valuable 
help of Professor Playfair, then an elderly man, who encouraged 
her in getting through the Mécanique céleste. 

After several offers of marriage, and after enduring much imper- 
tinent censure of what her family deemed her foolish manner of 
life and studies, her marriage with her cousin William Somerville 
opened to this brilliant and active-minded woman a career in 
which she found sympathy with her intellectual tastes, and a 
stimulus to her energy for culture. A traveller, a naturalist, a 
good classic, and a critical writer of English, free from Scottish 
ce a: her partner for life was one to share her studies, and to 

e her support and companion in society and in travel. The record 
of their life, of the people of mark they associate with, the foreign 
lands they visit, and their collection of objects and instruments con- 
nected with science in its various branches, shows life flowing on 
smoothly and congenially, with the sense of toil well spent and 
fruits of intellect happily gathered in.’ Geology and mineralogy 
are among the first of their joint studies, and the extravagance 
of their cabinet of specimens is criticized. Acquaintance with 
the Herschels opens up practical astronomy. In London, Arago 
and Biot, who had heard of the English lady reading La Place, 
express surprise at her youth. At Paris friendship is renewed 
with these savants, with whom are met La Place himself, Arago, 
and Professor Humboldt ; Cuvier does the honours of the Jardin 
des Plantes, and Gay-Lussac and Larrey entertain her 
with chat. How Madame La Place receives her in bed, and 
how she delights in Talma and Madlle. Mars, are samples 
of her lighter manner of writing, while she chronicles by the 
way what she gains from each man of genius or learning, or 
each sight of the master works of science, art, or nature. At 
Geneva she met Mrs. Marcet, whose Conversations on Chemistry 
were said by Faraday to have first opened his mind to the 
wonders of that science. There, too, were Sismondi and De la 
Rive. A letter from De Candolle, whose acquaintance she had 
made there, gives shortly afterwards some excellent hints for the 
prosecution of the botanical studies in which she had already made 
much progress. The interest which she takes in the most diverse 
branches of Inowledge makes every one forward to bring her the first 
intelligence of anything new or of signifieance. Dr. Young is eager to 
submit an Egyptian horoscope he has that evening deciphered from 
a papyrus of the age of the Ptolemies, Wollaston hurries to Hanover 
Square to show by means of a small prism in a darkened room the 
seven dark lines he had discovered crossing the solar spectrum, 
the germ of the most important series of modern discoveries in 
solar physics. Babbage discourses over his analytical engine. Sir 
J. Herschel exhibits nebule and binary stars in the field of his great 
reflector. Ada, Byron’s daughter, afterwards Lady Lovelace, 
compares difficulties with Mary Somerville in mathematies. 
Among her most intimate and valued friends was Maria Edgeworth, 
to which number were later added Joanna Baillie and her sister. 
Year by year her acquaintance and correspondence grew until they 
included well nigh every name of distinction in literature or 
science. 

It was in a letter from Lord Brougham, March 27, 1827, 
that the first overture was made which led to Mrs. Somerville’s 
writing the epitome or popular exposition of La Place’s great work 
which has become so widely known as the Mechanism of the 
Heavens. With great diffidence she undertook the task, conscious 
of her need of firmer mastery of the calculus, and of the difficulty 
of supplementing La Place with the diagrams or figures 
indispensable for the kind of work in contemplation. The 
counsel and aid of WHerschel during the progress of the 
work, with the acknowledgments of Whewell, Peacock, and other 
mathematicians, were the earnest of that full and permanent recog- 
nition which her book has had ever since. The flattering letter of M. 
Biot, which is appended in the present memoir to these eloquent 
testimonials from home friends and admirers, was followed up by 
a shower of honours from abroad, as well as from scientific bodies 
in these kingdoms. The writer's bust, by Chantrey, was placed in 
the great hall of the Royal Society ; the grant of a pension of 2001, 
@ year was announced in a handsome letter from Sir R. Peel, to 
which another rool. was added later by Lord Russell. The Con- 
nexion of the Sciences was carried through in Paris, and was a 
tedious work, the writer’s health being delicate. She wrote in bed 
till one o'clock, sending the proof sheets through the Embassy. It 
was published on herreturn to Chelsea in 1835. By the advice of 
Poisson she had undertaken to supplement her earlier work by 
discussions of the form and rotation of the-earth and planets, 
and the general analysis of the attraction of spheroids, com- 
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prising the tides of the ocean and atmosphere. At the same 
time preferring, as she did, analysis to all other subjects, she pre- 
pared a work of considerable extent upon curves and surfaces 
of the second and higher orders. Of these manuscripts she speaks 
as turning up after having been many years forgotten, and 
being retouched by her in her-eighty-ninth year, when she was 
surprised at the facility which she still retained for the caleu- 
lus.) We could wish that these papers had been seen in 
print, as supplying fuller evidence than we now possess of what 
original powers she had to put forth in the higher algebra. All 
that she given to the world serves thus far to confirm the belief 
that, whatever may be said of the equality of the sexes, no 
woman's work in any department of knowledge has equalled the 
highest of man’s work. Receptive and reproductive rather than 
creative, the intellect of woman, as here shown in the case of the 
most intellectual woman of ourage, has for its function to assimilate 
and to give clear and jms expression to what has sprung from a 
brain of more robust and original power. As a popular expo- 
sitor of scientific discoveries, Mrs.‘Somerville has done laborious 
and valuable service. Her Physical Geography was the means of 
concentrating a mass of widely sought material on a subject 
upon which but little systematic attention had been bestowed. In 
her Molecular and Microscopie Science we have the evidence of 
powers, remarkable at any age in a woman, maintained with 
singular vigour and tenacity beyond the ordinary span of 
life. In her quiet Italian home the closing years, the interest 
of which never flags, were rendered happy by the prosecution 
of her earliest studies. Among the latest products of her firm 
and clear handwriting was the acknowledgment of the receipt from 
Mr. Spottiswoode ofa batch of recent and most advanced books upon 
the higher algebra, including quaternions. In her ninety-second 

she writes calmly of the “ Blue-Peter having long been flying 
at her foremast,” and of her expecting soon the signal for sailing. 
The signal was made on the 29th of November, 1872, and in the 
English Campo Santo of Naples was laid all that was mortal of a 
‘woman as gifted, as single-minded, and as meek under the sense of 
her exceptional gifts and honours as any woman of her own or 
any age. 


LUCIUS DAVOREN.* 


STORY used to be told in one of the midland counties of a 
man who risen from small means to considerable wealth, 

but whose words had grown bigger almost faster than his riches. 
One day, when a porter had brought a parcel to his house, he 
spoke to the man in such fine language that the poor fellow gazed 
at him for a while in dumb ise with eyes and mouth alike 
wide open. At length recovering a little, and remembering that 
after all his rich neighbour had started in life much such a man as 
he was himself, he thought he would show that he was his match 
in lengthy words such as all understanding, and broke 
in upon him with shouting out “Catalogue! There now, what 
do you say to that?” Since we first heard this story, we have 
not read a chapter of Miss Braddon’s writing without feeling 
moved to shout out “Catalogue!” several times. It is not that 
the language merely is so big; everything is equally big—the plot, 
the incidents, the aonteen We are not surprised that in an age 
when money is made so fast, and so many illiterate people find 
themselves suddenly rich, her books should be so popular. Just 
as these people change their whole manner of living—houses, 
clothes, food, and everything—so they think it needful to change 
their lang too. But big words—at all events, the big words of 
not to be learnt in a Much no 
oubt ma: ne in improving one’s a steady attend- 
ance at oan meetings; but then, Vestry lish, though 
pompous enough, is somewhat wanting in polish, while the 
matters on which it is employed are sadly v . But Miss 
Braddon’s talk is finer even than that of the Vestry of Marylebone 
or St. Paneras, while the peculiar crimes in which she delights 
are, as every one knows, what more than anything else character- 
izes good society. Hence her books are eagerly sought after by 
people who, without any learning, have either pushed = wealth, 
or are pushing up, or at all events a to push up. By a careful 
study of them every one hopes that when, in a politer society than 
that which he yet knows, he shall come across robbers, forgers, 
gamblers, adulterers, murderers, he may be able to show them 
that in point of breeding he is their equal, while he can not 
only understand the words they poy = even in his turn 
use them too. Had we Moliére’s Gentleman Citizen to train in the 
use of prose, we would ask for no better text-book than Lucius 
Davoren. We would teach him that he must no longer talk of the 
birds of a wood, but of “ the forest denizens,” while the inhabitants 
of Wapping or the parts thereabouts, and those who dwell in a 
certain southern city of America, will also be denizens. A bottle 
of French plums and a canister of biscuits will become “ toothsome 
cates,” white a snowy waste in the North West will be “a hyper- 
borean chaos ruled by Death.” He would have “inchoate visions 
of future success,” unless indeed he were disturbed by “the in- 
choate visions of a disordered brain,” or by “inchoate groups of 
vermin.” In the latter case indeed it would not be surprising if 
he lost heart and became, like nature in England, “ a poor etiolated 


* Lucius Dawes; or, Publicans and Sinners. A Novel. By the 
Author of “Lady Audiley’s S ” &e. &c. 3 vols. London: Maxwell 
& Co. 1873. 


creature.” Whenever he talked—if ever he did talk—of his early 
life, he should always speak of it as “the initiative stage of his 
career.” If the country doctor came to see his sick children 
oftener than he thought needful, he should remark that it seemed 
to him “as if this morning visit to the sick child was somewhat 
supererogatory.” His butler he should always address as his 
“ancient seneschal,” while, if he needed the services of a private 
detective’s men, he would call them “ minions,” and when he had 
let them into his house, would describe it as their “induction.” 
He would never get into a cab, but would “transfer himself” into 
a hansom, and would tell the “ charioteer” to “convey him at full 
speed.” When he came to a new house, he would remark that 
“it had no originality in its physiognomy.” If he happened ever 
to go down so low in life as to be ina room that opened straight 
on to the street, he would say to a visitor, “I shall ring for Sally 
and tell her to show you to the door,” though it will be “ only a 
formula.” If he lost his hair he would wear, “by way of 
succedaneum, a gold embroidered smoking-cap.” He would 
“ emerge ” from his room, have “a scintillation of the truth,” and 
get his wife—his lady we ought to say—to “relegate” a too for- 
ward housekeeper “to her original position of maid,” where she 
should again bring up “ the massive silver equipage” whenever a 
lady was on the point of “ officiating at the tea-table.” At the 
same time that * learnt all these grand new words, he would 
remember that an Oxford man, nay even a BaWiol man, who if we 
mistake not was also a Rugby man, introduced in the story a 

leasing change by such a phrase as “jawing away like old boots.” 

e would learn also, in common with Miss Braddon and the 
Times, always to talk of “aversion from” anything and not, as - 
everybody else does, Oliver Goldsmith included, aversion to any- 
thing. It would seem to show that he must lmow enough Latin 
to be aware of the derivation of “ aversion,” and would malie his 
friends feel that he, Miss Braddon, and the writers in the Times 
were a very select set indeed. 


The plot of Lucius Davoren is simple enough. Lucius and his 
friend Geoffrey Hossack, the Balliol man, are starving in a tent 
in “ the hyperborean chaos ruled by Death,” when 

A voice, a human voice, breaks the dead silence ; a wild face, with bright 
fierce eyes peers in at the entrance of the hut, from which a bony hand has 
dragged aside the tarpaulin that serves for a screen against the keen 
northern winds, which creep in round the angle of the rough wooden 


ren. 

The face belongs to neither Indian nor half-breed ; it is as white as their 

own. By the faint light that glimmers through the parchment windows 
they see it scrutinizing them interrogatively, with a piercing serutiny. 
For the present this mysterious stranger, himself half-starved, 
is contented with murdering their guide and burning his body 
in the fire, though whether for the sake of eating him, as Lucius be- 
lieved, or of robbing him, as he himself says in a muttered soliloquy, 
is not made clear. “ Better to be thought a cannibal than a 
thief,” he says by way of comfort, though why so we do not make 
out, as he had been thieving all his life. Lucius warns him that 
if he ever comes back to the tent he will shoot him like a dog. 
He does come back and he gets shot, while Lucius is for years 
tortured with the reflection that he is himself a murderer or some- 
thing very like one. The reader of course knows that this 
mysterious cannibal or thief will turn up again, though he has got 
a bullet in him in “ the hyperborean chaos,” and for all that we 
are told is miles away from any help. Very dear in the eyes of Miss 
Braddon are all her villains, at least until she has got them well 
into the third volume. Before this fellow Matchi, or Vandeleur, 
or Sievewright, as he is known in diiferent parts of the book, killed 
the guide, he had aroused Lueius’s suspicion by the wonderful way 
in which he played on a violin which ha d to be in the 
“ hyperborean chaos.” He seized it as soon as he saw it and 

Presently there arose in that low hut a long-drawn wailing sound ; a 
minor chord, that d like a passionat of complaint wrung from a 
ge 4 newly broken ; and with this for his sole prelude the stranger began 
theme. 


Some years before a stranger in England, who “played like a 
devil,” had run away. with Lucius’s only sister. course in the 
end it turns out that this is the man; but though, as one of Miss 
Braddon’s characters says, “ these extraordinary coincidenees 
hardly surprise me,” yet in the case of this diabolical fiddler there 
are so many extraordinary coincidences that we, at all events, are 
surprised. For he turns out to be not only the husband of Lucius’s 
sister, but also the supposed father of Lucius’s future wife, while the 
third man of the party, Geoffrey, by the strangest of all coinci-~ 
dences discavers the deserted wife, and falls in love with her with- 
out finding out for a long time that she had ever known Lucius or 
the villain. Everybody is recognizing in everybody else something 
which somehow or other reminds him of something or of somebody. 
For the moment Lucius had to own that “it was too wild a fancy 
to conceive for a moment that he had eneountered that man whom 
he had hunted for all over England, and even out of Engiand, here 
in this primeval forest.” But though now he felt that the fancy 
was “an evidence of a brain enfeebled by anxiety and famine,” 
yet afterwards he knew that it was well founded. On his return 
to England he becomes acquainted with an old-curiosity dealer, 
and ¢ays of his face, in speaking to himself, “ there is something in 
it—something that seems like a memory or an association—which 
strikes me more forcibly than the face itself.” This old gentleman 
turns out to be the villain’s father, the ther, as it was sup- 
posed, of the girl with whom Lucius in love. y Hos- 
sack, when he fell in with a public singer, found that “her full, 
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clear es reminded him curiously of other e he knew 
not 7 kg She turns out to be his frien beaaren the villain’s 
wife. Lucius, again, when called in as a m to see a sick 
child, found in its face “ something which impressed him curiously 
—something that seemed familiar—familiar 2s a half-remembered 
dream. Good Heaven! was it not his dead sister's face that this 
one recalled to him—the face of the little sister who died years 

?” It turns out, of course, to be his own niece, the villain’s 
real child. The villain’s supposed child, as we have said, Lucius 
marries, without, to our surprise, first discovering in her eyes that 
kind of resemblance which ought to have existed between a man 
and a girl who had for years been passed off as his daughter. 

Then, too, the people in the story have presentiments, or feel in- 
fluences. The old grandfather, who had some years before driven 
away his wicked son, began all of a sudden to have “an over- 
powering sense of approaching evil.” “T feel,” he said, “that some- 

ing, or some influence inimical to myself, is near at hand, over- 

wing and surrounding my life with its evil power.” The old 
gentleman was more than justified, for the villain, who had of 
course escaped from the gun-shot and “the hyperborean chaos,” 
had found out that in his old house in Wapping there was a 
hidden staircase which led up to a in which a panel 
= right into his bedroom. The villain had learnt the existence 
this passage from the house-agent, and, making use of it, not only 
plundered his father, but even put small doses of arsenic every — 
into his medicine. Meanwhile the hero Lucius, suspecting that 
some foul deed was being wrought, had brought about the “ induc- 
tion” of the “ minions” of the private detective, while he himself 
hurried over to Rouen to follow up a track he had come upon as 
to the real parents of Lucille, the girl he was in love with. For, 
if she was the villain’s daughter, as he had feared, and if the shot 
he had fired at him in the chaos had killed him off, as he fully 
what aw ition. Not eve co) would marry a 
gentleman who killed her own dia, om supposing that he 
was a cannibal, and not a thief. as we were to arrive at the 
end of the plot, so as to learn that Lucille was not the villain’s 
daughter, r as we were to get the villain himself killed off, so 
that his wife might become a widow and marry Geoffrey, yet 
Miss Braddon very oS reproves our impatience by giving a 
minute description of the table-d’héte of an hotel in the town of 
Rouen, its “ TOUS ~ air.” last 
brings his inquiries to a end, and hastens to Wapping 
just in ion The villain ed got into his old father’s ing me 
finding that poisoning had not answered, had raised a knife to 
stab him. But here Miss Braddon shall speak for herself :— 

Rapid as Ferdinand’s movement had been towards the bed, Lucius had 
been quick enough to intercept him. By the bedside of the intended victim 
the two men struggled, one armed with that keen knife, the other defence- 
less. The struggle was for mastery of the weapon. Lucius seized the 
murderer’s right wrist with his left hand, and held it aloft. Not long could 
he have retained that fierce grip, but here his professional skill assisted him. 
His right hand was hepetiy ben While they were struggling, he took a 
lancet from his waistcoat pocket, and with one rapid movement cut a vein 
in that uplifted wrist. 

Ferdinand then rushes with all his force on the oaken panel, breaks 
through it, but brings down with it “a huge beam that had sus- 
tained the wide old chimney shaft. That mighty crash was suc- 
ceeded by a rushing noise from a shower of loose bricks and 

r, one deep long groan from below, and all was silent.” 

e had seen, when that chimney shaft was brought in towards the 
pn pee the book, that it was meant to fall on some one’s head, 
and so we were not half so much surprised as doubtless was the 
villain. He was not, of course, killed outright, but lived long 
enough to enable Miss Braddon to trade on repentant death-beds 
as well as on murders. ‘There are some things,” she says in this 
very work, “ which no woman could write.” It would have been 
happy if among these things had been such a story as Lucius 


OLIPHANT’S STANDARD ENGLISH.* 


Wwe are glad tosee Mr. Kington-Oliphant come back to serious 


work. His Life of Frederick the Second, published now 
some ten or a dozen years back, had quite enough of good stuff in 
it to make it a pity that he should waste himself on Lairds or 
Ladies of Gask, or on an Historical Society formed under the in- 
iration of Dr. Charles Rogers. We now Pamuk welcome Mr. 
liphant, in his present volume, asa recruit to the band of those who 
give themselves at once to trace out the history of our language and 
to do what they can to set a barrier against further inroads of cor- 
ruption. Mr. Oliphant’s book is the exact opposite of Mr. Fitzed- 
ward Hall’s book on a somewhat kindred subject. Mr. Oliphant’s 
object is perfectly plain to see; he writes in a pleasant and flowi 
style which it is easy to follow; he does not abuse anybody; an 
he writes in the interest of good English instead of bad. That 
such a book can now be written in such a shape is a sign of the 
vast steps which have been made within the last few years by clear 
and scientific views of hi and philosophy. Mr. Oliphant, it 
is plain, is not a mere compiler, but one who has thought and 
studied for himself; but it poy aa ger that he has thought and 
studied under the guidance of the best recent writers on his own 


* The Sources of Standard E. e G. L. Kington-Oli MA. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1875 


and on kindred subjects. We can hardly suppose that he would 
have written his book if Dr. Morris and some others had not 
written before him. The characteristic feature of the book is that 
it gives the results of their researches and of Mr. Oliphant’s own in the 
form of a narrative, not of a grammar or discussion on grammar, but 
ofa story that may be read. Mr. Oliphant modestly says that he does 
not profess to write a History of the English , and that he 
has specially to do with the growth and destiny of one particular 
dialect of that language. Still his book comes nearer to a Hi 

of the English Language than anything that we have seen since 
such a History could be written without confusions and contra- 
dictions. There is no halting or stumbling about Mr. Oliphant; 
he fully takes in those simple truths as to the history of our 
tongue which we may make bold to say that the philologers had 
to learn from the historians. Mr. Oliphant firml grasps e truth 
that English is English, and always has been English, and not any- 
thing e In clearness and precision he is a century or two in 
advance of Mr. Marsh and writers of that date. Such a sentence 
as the following goes a long way to mark the progress which we 
have made :— 

The poem, part of which I have set out above, is the earliest long 
specimen of an English riming metre that is still popular. Having been 
compiled somewhere about 1160, the work stands about half way between 
the Beowulf and the last work of Mr. Tennyson. 


If we have any fault to find with Mr. Oliphant’s general treatment 
of his subject, it is that we think he assigns too much importance 
to Scandinavian influences on English. Yet he quite avoids the 
error which is all but universal when people once get among 
Danes and Northmen. He never puts on the Berserker madness, 
nor pours out any of the conventional rubbish which it is usual to 
pour out while under its power. 

The title of Mr. Oliphant’s first chapter marks the progress which 
we are — | step by step towards grasping the mysterious truth 
that we re’ are ourselves, Its ing is “ lish in its 
earliest shape.” Twenty years ago the first chapter of a book on 
“Standard English” might very likely have begun with some 
babble about “ our British forefathers”; it would almost certainly 
have gone off into some confused talk about Saxons, Danes, 
Normans, what not, as equal elements in the making of the mo: 
speech of a mongrel people. A step onward, and we might have 
been told that English was derived from Sanscrit—perhaps through 
High-German ; and this would at least have called out a feeling of 
thankfulness that we were not told that English was derived from 
Hebrew. Mr. Oliphant begins by telling his readers that English 
—the English tongue which we spoke when we came hither, and 
which we speak still—is one sister and Sanscrit another, and that, 
though Sanscrit commonly keeps older forms than English, yet 
here and there English has kept an older form than Sanscrit. And 
so he goes on, clearly tracing out the true relations and the true 
history of our speech. It is something to hear Beowulf spoken of 
as “the old epic, written on the mainland, which sets before us 
the doughty deeds of an Englishman, before his tribe had come to 
Britain.” Twenty years ago such words would in most ears have 
sounded as words without a meaning. Now the truth which they set 
forth is clear to thousands of learners, though here and there a teacher 
may try to put back his stock of tares in the field where good seed 
has been already sown. Mr. Oliphant shows all along that he bas 
been working his philology, as alone it can be safely worked, under 
the wing of history. If we have anything to quarrel about with 
Mr. Oliphant, it is that, o— he distinctly marks out the dis- 
tinction between High- and Low-Dutch, he hardly brings it out 
with enough of prominence. We just now need Mr. Skeat’s true 
and bold saying as to the real relations between our own speech and 
the leading Teutonic h of the mainland. Our younger brethren 
who “essen” and “ ¢rinken” have done t things in many ways; 
in some ways they have done greater things than we have our- 
selves; but we will not give up our birthright to them for the 
most tempting mess of pottage that can be put before us. 

We must however thank Mr. Oliphant for one saying on this 
head :—“ English, in respect of the Nominative Plural, comes 
nearer to the Mother Speech than German does.” This truth needs 
well beating into people’s heads, when we remember that there are 
those who fancy that the English plural s comes from the French 
or Latin. But we are not so ready as Mr. Oliphant is to set our 
seal to the saying of Garnett :— 

We have a great regard for the Dutch, a still greater for the Germans, 
and an absolute enthusiasm for all the sons of Odin, whether Danes, Swedes, 
Norwegians, or Icelanders. 

Low-Dutchman, Dane, High-Dutchman, is the right order, and we 
decline to get up any enthusiasm for sons who cut their father 
short of his rightful w, any more than for those who turn his w 
intoav. If we must get up any enthusiasm for anybody, it is 
for that handful of Frisians—Englishmen left behind—who looked 
on as neutrals while Dane and High-German, intruders both of them, 
were striving which should root out the true speech of the oldest 
a. here is a great deal of truth in the point brought out 
by Mr. Oliphant that the Danish invasions in the ninth and tenth 
centuries did much, within the districts which came under Danish 
influence, to begin that work of breaking up the old inflexions 
which went on more fully after the coming of the Normans. This 
kind of corruption, as Mr. eg says, is sure to happen when- 
ever two kindred dialects clash together. And there is the further 
fact that so many Danish words appear in shortened forms as com- 


' pared with their English cognates. And no one doubts that there 
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was a real Danish infusion both of words and of forms into the 
dialect of the Still it strikes us that Mr. Oliphant, like 
all who are in the least degree Dane-bitten, is rather over-anxious 
to see a direct Danish influence where it is just as likely that 
the likeness between an English and a Danish word or form 


peg + A due to the original kindred of the two. But how- 
ever this may be, Mr. Oliphant has in any case done good 
service by bringing out clearly the part of England in which 


the classi lish of our own time arose. One of the things 
which it is hardest to make people understand is that the local 
dialects of any language are not corruptions of the polite and 
literary speech, but that the polite and literary speech is simply 
one of those dialects, which, by some chance or other, has come to 
the front, and has driven its fellows into obscurity. Careful 
students have long known that classical English, “ Standard 
English,” is the dialect of some of those shires whose waters, by 
various channels old and new, find their way into the Wash. 
Some have specially mentioned Northamptonshire, some Hunt- 
ingdonshire, some even the more Danish Leicestershire; Mr. 
Oliphant delights to place the exact spot where the English 
tongue began to grow into its now received shape in that smallest 
of shires which, in the time of Domesday, was not yet a shire. 
Mr. Oliphant is very fond of talking of Rutland—he knows too 
well to talk of “Rutlandshire” any more than of ‘“Cumber- 
landshtre ”—as the centre of “ the New English.” Yet the man to 
whose influence he chiefly attributes the final triumph of this 
dialect did not write in Rutland, but in the greater shire of Lincoln, 
though not far from the borders of its small neighbour. This 
was Robert of Brunne, or Robert Manning, who wrote his 
“ Handling Synne”—a translation of a French poem—in 1303. 
If so, “ Standard English ” is in truth the tongue of Holland rather 
than of Rutland—another puzzle, if any one likes to use it, for 
those who can hardly be ed that we have a Holland within 
our own seas. Mr. Oliphant draws out the characteristic features 
of Robert Manning’s , in order to show that those points 
of difference both in and in vocabulary which distinguish 
the later English from the elder first show themselves to an 
marked degree in his poem. He then shows the steps by whi 
this East-Midland dialect gradually became the classical speech of 
other parts of England. And he remarks that Dante and Robert 
ning began to write in the same year. Strange indeed it 
is if two men so widely differing in general renown can really be 
shown to hold places a one another in the history of 
their several But Mr. Oliphant’s view of the case is, 
to say the least, one which quite deserves careful weighi One 
of the most curious things is that Robert Manning’s work is found 
in a transcript made by a Southern scribe sixty years later, who, 
over many words of the original, wrote words which he thought 
clearer. For the greater part the later words are those which we 
should now best understand. Still Mr. Oliphant truly says :— 
Some of Robert’s words, that needed explanation in 1360, are as well 
known to us in 1873 as those wherewith his transcriber corrected what 
seemed obsolete. ords will sometimes fall out of written speech, and 
crop up again long afterwards. Language is full of these odd tricks. 
Another view of Mr. Oliphant’s is that the great flow of French 
words into English in the thirteenth century was largely owing to 
the preaching of the Franciscans. They, as he says, mingled with 
all classes, and formed a tie between speakers of French and 
speakers of English :— 
A new link, as we see, was thus forged to bind all classes together in 
ly fellowship ; nothing like this Franciscan movement had been known 
in our island for six hundred The Old was being replaced by the 
New ; a preacher would suit his tales to his listeners: they cared not to 
hear about hinds or husbandmen, but about their betters. He would there- 
fore talk about ladies, knights, or statesmen ; and when dis°oursing about 
these, he must have been almost driven to interlard his English with a few 
French words, such as were constantly employed by his friends of the 
higher class. Asa man of learning, he would begin to look down upon the 
hrases of his childhood as somewhat coarse, and his lowly hearers rather 
Tiked aterm now and then that was a little above their understanding: 
what is called “ fine language” has unhappily always had charms for most 
Englishmen. It would be relished by burghers even more than by 
ts. The preacher may sometimes have translated for his flock’s 
Pehoof, talking of “grith or pais, rood or croiz, steven or voiz, lof or praise, 
swikeldom or tricherie, stead or place.” As years went on, and as men more 
and more aped their betters, the French words would drive out the Old 
English words; and the latter class would linger only in the mouths of 
upland folk, where a keen antiquary may find some of them still. So 
mighty was the spell at work, that in the Fourteenth Century French 
words found their way into even the Lord’s Prayer and the Belief; the last 
strongholds, it might be thought, of pure English. It was one of the signs 
of the times that the old bodz made way for the new prechur ; prayer and 
praise both come from France. 
The Franciscans and the other friars very likely we: but the 
rush of French words into lish was a sign of the general 
which was going on. As all natives of England began to feel 
themselves Englishmen in opposition to Brabangon mercenaries and 
Poitevin and Savoyard favourites, the barrier of language broke 
down. Even the confirmed use of French in public documents, 
which is one of the features of the thirteenth Come f is not a sign 
of the further degradation of the speakers of English ; it is a sign 
that the speakers of French were no longer looked on as strangers. 
We cannot follow Mr. Oliphant as he traces the ups and downs 
of our down to our own time, ending with a vigorous 
chapter on “Good and Bad English in 1873.” We think he a 
little overdoes it in the Danish—we wish he would not talk about 
Norse—direction ; but we can thoroughly recommend his book. 


THE WILD NORTH LAND.* © 
Ww Captain Butler his readers to inquire, w 
should he have the snowy of 
America in winter and alone? For a reply to this most im- 
pertinent question he refers us.to the title-page and to the book 
itself. Examining the title-page we find a motto from Mr. 
Tennyson’s Ulysses. “ I cannot rest from travel, I will drink life to 
the lees,” says the old hero, and he adds that he has “ become a name 
for always roaming with a h heart.” Translating this into 
prose, we may say that the love of glory and the love of adven- 
ture appear to be Captain Butler's ruling ions. » His love of 
glory has, we may hope, been fairly gratified by the reception 
given to his former very pleasant book of travels, the Great Lone 
Land ; and if such literary laurels are insufficient, we sincerely h 
that he may be successful in acquiring professional honour in the 
swamps of the Gold Coast, where he tells. us that he is 
now employed. Certainly he seems to have some ex- 
cellent qualifications for the task. The love of adven- 
ture breathes through every page of. his book, and gives 
it a pleasant flavour of originality. Many excellent travellers 
become intolerably dull as soon as they take a pen into their hands; 
they write so coldly of the loveliest scenery and the most exciting 
— that we fancy them yawning across a whole continent. 
aptain Butler, on the other hand, succeeds in infecting us with 
the spirit of enjoyment. When weask in cold blood whether his 
journey can 'y have been pleasant, we have certain qualms 
about giving an affirmative answer; but so long as we look at it 
through his spectacles, we feel disposed to write off at once to 
Fort Garry and order a team of dogs and a couple of half-breed 
trappers to accompany us to the Rocky Mountains.. Per 
Captain Butler’s manner is occasionally rather too flippant ; there is, 
so to speak, a certain military swagger about him, and he is apt 
to express his ¢ontempt for civilians and for all commercial views of 
life with some unnecessary asperity; once or twice, more- 
over, his pen rather runs away with him, .and leads him 
too far across the borders of common sense into the region 
of fine writing. Here, for example, is a sentence. which is 
the worst that we have found; and which we certainly cannot 
admire from a literary point of view, whatever may be the merits 
of the sentiment. He finishes an assault upon the Utilitarians in 
these words:—“iIn hours when life and honour lie at. different 
sides of the ‘to do’ and ‘not to do,’ men will go.back to times. 
when other men, battling with nature or with man, cast their veto 
on the side of honour, and by the white light thrown into the 
future from the great dead , they will read their roads where 
many paths commingle.” It is. only fair to add that Captain 
Butler, being on his way to Coomassie, has been unable ly 
to correct his proof-sheets, and it would therefore be cruel to judge 
of slight defects with any severity. Indeed we have nothi 
more to say against him. His book carries us along with it; an 
that is the one essential and sufficient merit in a book of travels. 
The merit will appear the greater when we take a di ionate 
view of the pleasures of American travelling. Captain Butler 
passed the early winter months in a hut at the forks of the Saska- 
tchewan. The cold often reached seventy degrees of frost. There 
was no communication with the outer world, and his only visitors 
were an Indian family who camped in the neighbourhood, rightly 
calculating that it was easier to sponge upon the white man for food 
than to hunt deer for themselves. In the beginning of February 
Captain Butler set out for his long march to the Rocky Mountains, 
the date being fixed by the advantage of crossing the plains whilst 
the frozen rivers and lakes still made siedigh-Athvdling ible. The 
advantage would seem to have been dearly bought. Captain 
Butler's pages are a series of snow-pictures which make a London 
winter seem like tropical heat, and the memory of it might be 
expected, but for a certain observation of Shakspeare’s, to have 
cooled him even on the Gold Coast. He is always crossing frozen 
lakes or rivers where the icy wind sweeps down from the Arctic 
Ocean and makes a temperature of many degrees below zero all 
but intolerable; constantly he has to sleep out at night under the 
open heaven, and be thankful if he can persuade a dog to lie on the 
top of his blanket ; he has to rise at two in the morning, and 
occasionally to travel for twenty-four hours in succession, with in- 
flamed ankles tortured by the unaccustomed strain of snow-shoes. 
Only at rare intervals he comes to some solitary fort where a Scotch 
or lish servant of the Hudson’s Bay Company, with two or 
three Canadian half-breeds and a straggling body of Indians, are 
in a state of hybernation. His human fellow-travellers were 
scarcely capable of adding much charm to society. During one 
_ of his journey, for example, he had three servants; one a 
wampy Indian, described as “ negatively good” when alone, but 
“ positively bad” when associated with others worse than himself. 
Another was a handsome French half-breed, described as a sulky 
goad for ngehing fellow, and a confirmed liar, with whom it was as 
ifficult to make friends as with a fish to whom one had gast a 
worm. His motive for travelling was the desire to run away from 
a girl with whom he had previously run away from some other 
place. Captain Butler’s third ——— was one Harper, whose 
character we are left to infer from the chief anecdote related about 
him. He had been sent from a fort to bring home some moose in 
company with a young clerk unaccustomed to travelling. As 
they were crossing a frozen lake, a terrible storm came on. The 


* The Wild North Land. By Captain W. F. Butler. London : Sampson 
Low & Co. 1873. 
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men lost their way ; and Mr. Harper, we are told, deserted his 
companion, and then succeeded in ing his own way to the 
fort. An expedition was immediately sent out for the missing 
man under the guidance of Harper ; but the story goes on that this 
in order of his. former 
ing discovered, deli @ party im an utterly wron 
direction. Another expedition, however, luekily found the deserted 
wanderer, who had been out for five nights of cruel frost, and who 
had only been saved by the lucky discovery of a hot spring. On 
the whole, it must admitted that such an anecdote was 
scarcely calculated to increase Captain Butler's confidence in his 
travelling companion. In one way or another, however, he crossed 
the frozen wastes without any serious adventures, and reached 
the base of the mountains as the snows were disappearing 
in the inning of April. The passage of the deep gorges or 
caiions which cut through one of the great ranges provided new 
excitement of a different kind. Captain Butler, with companions 
of a more trustwo kind, attempted to force his way up a 
mountain torrent, with a large canoe containing the baggage, and 
too heavy to be carried. He gives a very spirited description of 
the adventure ; how they were dashed against rocks and forced down 
rapids; how the canoe was upset and the baggage lost ; and how, 
after many alternations of successand failure, they were at last on the 
point af being finally beaten, when they had a lucky meeting with 
a certain “ Cornish Peto,” a distinguished miner in those regions, 
who hospitabl 


As we take leave of him, we are inelined to repeat the question, 
Why did he make the journey? But we admit that we have re- 
eeived an implicit i succeeded = 
impressing upon us, and therefore must e felt’ himself, t 

tical side of his experiences, A description of the view from a 

ill called the “‘Spathenaw Watchi” gives the keynote of the 
sentiment. The area is so vast, he says, “that space 
seems to find embodiment, and at a single glance the eye is satiated 
with immensity. There is no mountain-range to come up across 
the snow-line, no river to lay its glistening folds across the middle 
distance, no dark forest to give shade to foreground or to fringe 
perspective, _ + of life, no trace of man, nothing but the 
wilderness. uced to its own nakedness, space stands forth with 
almost terrible eur.” The whole description is forcible, 
and expresses a feeling which is often enjoyed in a degree upon 
Mont Blane, or even Ben Nevis. But a mountain in a civilized 
Tegion cannot express the utter savagery of a mountain in the 
eentre of a still scarcely inhabited continent. Captain Butler 

meets with plenty of forests, rivers, and mountain- 
ranges to frame and diversify his pictures. But they all 
repeat much the same sentiments, though in varying language. 
Everywhere the terrible grandeur of virgin nature oppresses the 
imagmation. This vast region, with its innumerable rivers whose 
uncouth names still sound strange to our ears, but which must 
some day flow through vast breadths of cultivated land ; these 
mountains unlmown to fame, but yet rivalling in height and (if 
one of the pictures be accurate) surpassing in strangeness of form 
the greatest Alpine peaks, seem to indicate a continent just coming 
into life and suggest infinite time as well as space. Still free 
from the mushroom of American cities, they recall 
geological instead of historical ee. and the bear, the buffalo, 
the beaver, the red man who stil] linger amongst them, are like 
twilight phantoms just disappearing before the sunrise. The sun 
indeed is rising in a rather questionable shape. Such forerunners of 
civilization as some of Captain Butler’s companions are many de- 


g~ inferior to the savages who still swarm these wildernesses. 
e speaks kindly, though sensibly, of the red men; and without 
ing the vices which they have inherited from their 


ancestors or caught from the white ruffians who visit them, he 
mentions some touching instances of fidelity and good feel- 
ing which can be detected even in these outcasts of the 
world. We fear that it is needless to discuss the propriety 
of the advice which he gives to missionaries, inasmuch as it 
is only too probable that the flocks will vanish before the mis- 
sionaries have learned, if they have need to learn, a better method. 
But we cannot part from Captain Butler without saying a word 
about another of his co ions. An admirable dog called 
Cerf-vola followed him in his former journey; and, after two 
awd separation, greeted him with affection on his reappearance. 

erf-vola followed, or rather led him across the continent, first 
harnessed to a sledge, and afterwards promoted to be a friend at 
large. Tis manners and customs are described. with equal kind- 
liness and humour ; and we feel that Cerf-vola has a mght to be 
placed in that catalogue of admirable dogs who are not quite good 
enough for canonization, but who deserve some sort of posthumous 
celebtation for their lofty moral qualities. Cerf-vola, not being 
suited by nature for African pad was left. in friendly hands in 
America; and we hope that his days may be long and. well fed. 
As he appears on one occasion to have digested a fish-hook with- 
out perceptible mischief, we may hope that his constitution is 
unimpaired by his many toils, and that he will pass into a 
venerable old age, soothed by the’memory of many adventures, 
and honoured, as he deserves, for unflinching fidelity. 


JOURNAL OF SIR HOPE GRANT.* 


i popular notion that cavalry soldiers get off more cheaply 
in war than the other branches of the service is certainly not 
justified by the facts of the Indian mutiny as related in the very 
interesting journal which records Sir Hope Grant’s personal ex- 
riences. Sir Hope Grant commanded the cavalry, tirst of the 
eld force which fought the Delhi campaign, and afterwards of the 
army which under Sir Colin Campbell finally put down the 
mutiny; and his life during that period seems to have been one of 
hairbreadth escapes, described, let us say at once, in a simple un- 
affected manner, as far removed from self-conscious bashfulness 
as from the swagger which even brave men sometimes exhibit, and 
which cannot but convey to the reader a very strong impression of 
the narrator’s personal gallantry and of his modest, straight- 
forward, and landly disposition. It is not am easy task for a 
— actor in such scenes' to describe them without either 
essening the vivid effect’ of the picture by keeping his own 
part unduly in reserve, or indalging in egotism. But the proper 
mean has been very happily preserved in this journal. It 
has no pretensions to literary excellence, being, in facet, the 
record briefly jotted down from day to day of a man whose 
lifé- was passed in the saddle, undergoing extraordinary fatigue and 
exposure, and was obviously not writtem with any view to publi- 
cation ; yet we doubt if a more elaborate memoir would have so 
faithfully conveyed the impression of what must have been the life 
of a cavalry commander in those stirring times. It is generally 
supposed that the work of a siege falls mainly to the dismounted 
branches of the service; but during the four months’ campaign 
before Delhi which goes by the name of the siege of that place, 
the cavalry appear to have had as active atime of it as the most 
ardent soldier could wish for. Here is one little incident, an 
attack on the rear of the camp (shortly after it was established 
before the city) whieh Brigadier Grant was despatched to repel, 
his command comprising at first only cavalry and artillery, on 
ground which appears to have been very unfavourable for their 
action :— 
To my surprise I found the enemy in position half a mile further on to 
our proper rear. On seeing my small force they opened a heavy fire against 
iw eee It was’ wonderful to see how the shot and shell fell among us 
without doing much harm ; a grape-shot tore a pistel out of my holster-pipe, 
and I never saw it again. Our little army in camp, aroused by the firing, 
quickly turned out to support us, and we had a hard tussle for the mastery 
till 11.30 at night. The remaining squadrons of the gth Lancers and the 
Guides horse charged a large body of the enemy on the Subzi-Mundi road ; 
but with a ditch and houses on each side was paralysed, and our loss was 
severe. Among those who fell, I grieve to say, was Lieutenant-Colonel 
Yule, of the oth Lancers, as fine and gallant a soldier as ever lived. Captain 
Daly (commandant of the Guides) was very severely wounded through the 
shoulders upon this occasion. 


The advocates of mounted riflemen will claim this instance in 
favour of their proposed tactical reform, A small force of this sort 
would probably have been of more value here than cavalry and 
horse-artillery, whose gallantry on such ground was unavailing, and 
who, it is to be feared, were not able to inflict on the rebels any- 
thing like the same amount of loss as they suiiered them- 
selves :— 

As long as daylight lasted we drove the rebels back ; but when darkness 
ensued they got round our flanks, and two of my guns (Money’s, I think 
were in the greatest jeopardy. I therefore collected a few men together an 
charged the enemy. A Sepoy within five yards of me fired at my horse, 
and put a bullet through his body close to my leg. It was singular he did 
not aim at me; but in all probability he thought it best to make sure of 
killing the horse, and that then, to a certainty, the rider would fall into his 
hands. I felt that my poor charger had reeeived his death-wound; yet he 
galloped on fifty yards through the throng of rebels, and then dropped down 
dead. I was in rather an awkward predicament—unhorsed, surrounded by 
the enemy, and, owing to the darkness, ignorant in which direction to pro- 
ceed—when oe a native Sowar | trooper] of the 4th Irregulars, by 
name Rooper Khan, rode up: to me and said, “Take my horse—it is your 
only chance of safety.” I vould not but admire his fine conduct. He was 
a Hindoostanee Mussalman, belonging to a regiment the greater part ef 
which had mutinied; and it would have been easy for him to have killed 
me and gone over to the enemy ; but he behaved nobly, and was ready to 
save ny life at the risk of his own. I refused his offer; but taking a firm 
grasp of his horse’s tail, I told Rooper Khan to drag me out of the crowd. 
This he performed successfully and with great courage. 

Rooper Khan refused persistently the present of money which 

Brigadier Grant pressed on him ; all he asked for was a reeommenda- 

tion for promotion to his commanding ofiicer, which the reader 

— be glad to know was obtained for lim, as well as the Order of 
erit. 

This is by no means the only instance recorded in this journal 
of losses suifered by cavalry from their being brought into places 
where they could not.act. On the morning of the storm of Delhi, 
for example, Brigadier Grant was directed to take up a pesition 
with the cavalry and horse-artillery on the open plain between the 
walls of the city and the siege batteries, in order to prevent the 
enemy making a counter-attack upon the latter (which were quite 
en Var), while the assault was going on. The walls having at this 
time been only partially carried, the Brigadier’s command was thus 
exposed: to the full fire of twenty-four-pounder grape from one of 
the bastions which was still held by the eneary, while drawn up on 
an open plain without cover of any sort; and there the little foree 
held its ground for the best part of the morning, unable to inflict 


* Incidents in the Sepoy War, 1857-58. Compiled from the Private 
Journals of Sir Hope Grant, G.C.B. Together with some Explanatory 
yg by Henry: Knollys, Captain Royal Artillery. Lonudom: Blackwood 
ms. 1873. 
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any damage itself, suffering terribly. One reads with a pang even 
at this distance of time how Tombs’s troop—which, after being 
almost daily engaged during the four months’ campaign, had 
been serving a mortar-battery during the seven days’ siege with- 
out being once relieved, and then, mounting their horses at the 
moment of the storm, resumed their duties of horse-artillery 
without even returning to camp—lost on this occasion twenty-seven 
men out of forty-eight in action. The gth Lancers had forty-two 
men and sixty-one horses killed or wounded out of two hundred. 
The Brigadier and his three aides-de-camp were all hit, and with 
the staff lost five horses between them. His native orderly had 
one horse killed and two wounded. Judging from the account 
given, the cavalry would have been quite as usefully employed for 
the purpose in view—namely, of preventing a counter-attack of the 
enemy against the open flank of the British troops—if held in 
reserve under cover until such an attack was actually made. But 
orders must be obeyed, although given by commanders who, 
engaged in another part of the field, cannot themselves judge 
of their effect; yet the illustration is a striking one of the 
waste of war, apart from the loss that occurs in necessary 
operations. 


With the fall of Delhi, however, the campaign may be said to 
have merely begun for the cavalry. A force was immediately 
detached to open communication with Sir Colin Campbell, in the 
direction of Cawnpore, and to reinforce him with the cavalry and 
horse-artillery of which he was greatly in need ; and to the command 
of this force Sir Hope Grant, now promoted to the rank of major- 
general for services already performed, was eventually appointed, 
and his journey ‘down the country with only his brigade-major for 
escort to overtake it was not the least perilous of the many 
dangers encountered. On joining the main army under the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, General Grant was appointed to the command of 
the cavalry division, and the duty of protecting the communications 
of a stationary force was now exehanged for one of constant 
movement in campaigning over the open plains of Upper India, a 


duty for which his iron constitution must have been almost as | 
valuable a quality as his personal gallantry. The spirit of the | 


mutineers was now broken, and there were no more great actions 
to be fought; but the heavy aggregate losses of the cavalry in 


foot-notes of which show how great a number of the officers referred 
to as being engaged immediately under Sir Hope Grant’s orders fell 
4 the course of the war. It is satisfactory to observe from 
the same foot-notes, that a large proportion of the gallant survivors 
have now reached a high plaee A the profession. 


Eventually, Lucknow being finally captured, Sir Hope Grant 
was appointed to the command of the Oude division, and in that 
capacity had a very active share in the final suppression of the 
mutiny ; and when in 1860 a force of two divisions was organized 
for war in the north of China, he was selected, with the unani- 
mous approval of the army, for the chief command. The journal 
po, at this point ; but the country lnows how well the advance 
on Pekin was earried out, while the quiet modesty with which the 
commander, after performing this important service, returned to 
the ordinary duties of a peace command, is equally characteristic 
with the tone exhibited in this journal of the gallant author's 
soldierlike and unafiected character. 

With Sir Hope Grant's journal is interwoven a sort of narrative 
of the mutiny by his late aide-de-camp, Captain Knollys of the 
Artillery, which is very fairly done. But it is surely rather a 
straining after first causes to say (as at p. 2) that “ the rebellion of 
1857 was heralded by many minor outbreaks, the most notable of 
which occurred in 1806”; one might as well say that the Reform 
Bill was heralded by Magna Charta. And it is taking up perfectly 
untenable ground to talk about “the sweeping, and therefore im- 
becile, criticism which thoughtless mediocrity is wont to lavish on 
thoughtful ability”—the criticism being that by Lord 
Canning and Sir John Lawrence on the proceedings of Generals 
Anson and Barnard. The fact seems to be that the former had no 
opportunity of exhibiting any military talents he may have pos- 
sessed, and therefore whether he possessed them or not cannot now 
be told. The collection of the needful transport to enable the 
force collected at Umballa to move on Delhi was rather a matter 
for the commissariat and staff than the Commander-in-Chief. 
There is no reason, with our present lights, to suppose that General 
Anson unduly delayed the advance on Delhi, but equally there is no 
reason to sw that he displayed any ex i energy in the 
matter, or that he made any mark one way or the other. His early 
death renders it impossible to say now whether he would have proved 
at all equal to the emergency ; but ifthe post.of commander-in-chief 
ought to be filled by a real soldier, then it was not properly filled 
by a man who, except in title, nad little more to do with the pro- 
fession practically than any other English . Of course 
those who were responsible for making the appointment had no 
expectation that General Anson would be called on while holding 
it to do more than look dignified and draw the handsome emolu- 
ments of the office; but, considering how many deserving soldiers 
of merit were available at the time—including the man afterwards 
chosen—the appointment was not the less a scandalous job. As 

s Sir Henry Barnard, the general i ion to be derived 
from the record of those officers who have given their experience 
of the war to the world is certainly that, while he was a most 
estimable and lovable old man, the rude force of circumstances, 
certainly of unexampled dffiiculty, had placed him ina position which 


he was not strong enough to fill, and that it was a fortunate chance 
which gave a firmer hand and clearer head in his place. vaguely 
fortunate both for the country and the army must be pron: 
the chance which brought up to the chief command.a veteran like 
Sir Colin Campbell, in whom the troops and the eountry had per- 
fect confidence. The statement at p. 103 that J ps General 
Anson and Sir Henry Barnard struggled manfully, and were on the 
high road to success, when their spirits sauk under the unjust trial” 
[of criticism] is mere nonsense, and utterly inaccurate as a state- 
ment of fact. Why should the death of a general from cholera be 
ut down toa sinking of spirits any more than the death of private 
Ae from the same disease? General Anson moreover died when 
only a few marches out of Umballa on the way to Delhi, and before 
it was known whether there would even be any fighting, much less 
whether it would be successful; and since he was cut off at the 
time from all communication with the South, none of the criticisms 
from an incompetent public about which Captain Knollys is so 
indignant could possibly have reached him. Ii—so far as could be 
known from his antecedents, and so far as was determined by any- 
thing done by him during the few days between the outbreak and 
his death—General Anson was a fit man to command the Indian 
army, then military experience, knowledge of war, and a ma 
reputation among the troops he is ing are not important quali- 
fications for a general. The fact is, no army has suffered so much 
at different times from jobbery in the appointment of commanders 
as the British army, and, looking back on the disasters inilicted on 
it under the guidance of such leaders as Howe, Clinton, Dalrymple, 
-the Duke of York, and Elphinstone, one cannot protest too strongly 
against the pestilent doctrine that anybody is good enough to bea 
general ; for that is what Captain Knollys argument cames to, if, 
as he implies, General Anson was in the right place during the 
Indian mutiny. 


DISTINGUISHED PERSONS IN RUSSIAN SOCIETY.* 


THIS is a very remarkable book. Written by some keen 
observer who is thoroughly well acquainted with what is 


going on in the past and present capitals of Russia, and who unites 
: “ | a vigorous and trenchant style with an implicit faith in his own 
their numerous encounters may be inferred from these pages, the id 4 P 


knowledge and sagacity, it appeals to the popular judgment of 
with a voice will pole denied 
Thoroughgoing unmitigated denunciation seldom fails to create an 
impression, and, as our author not rarely indulges in the most 
sweeping censures, he will or convince at any rate the least 
informed of his readers. In dissecting a character he seldom allows 
the edge of his sarcasm to grow dull; in besmirching a reputation 
he selects the blackest of staining fluids. One rises from the 

rusal of his pages with a general idea that Russia is a 
ad wherein no good thing exists, that Russian society is a 
mere concourse of idiots or intriguers, and that no Russian 
statesman or publicist is worthy of much consideration, unless it 
be M. Waluieff or Baron Fircks, otherwise called Schédo-Ferrotti, 
Unfortunately Russian society has at various times laid itself open 
to the satirist’s attack, and at the present moment there are many 
reasons why its brilliant vanities should excite the wrath of a 
lover of progress, of a believer in the beneficial effect of liberal 
institutions. Many reasons there are also, though of a different 
nature, why such wrath, when expressed in the guise of readable 
satire, should excite the curiosity and gratify the taste of the 
readers of the Neue Frete Presse, in whieh well-informed journal 
the sketches now before us originally saw the light. In England 
antipathy towards Russia is fed neither by the religious snag | 
nor by the political alarm now prevailing in Austria, but 
room Will doubtless be found in our literary circles for an essayist 
who knows how to paint Russian statesmen sufficiently black. 

By far the most “ distinguished person” in Russian society, if we 
jude by the amount of space conceded to him, is GeneustIgnatiott. 

hile Count Schuvaloti oceupies only seventeen Ss, and no 
more than twenty-six are allowed to Prince Gortchakotf, no less 
than fifty-eight are assigned to the dangerous representative of 
Russia at Constantinople. Sprung from the race of petty nobles 
“which is as numerous as the sand of the sea,” he does not belong 
to the circle of men “whose birth smoothed their future path. 
For some years after entering the army he led a life unknown to 
fame, except in so far as that he ‘‘recerved the Crimean medal in 
remembrance that for a whole summer, with sharp sabre, he had 
walked up and down the empty streets of Reval with their stmking 
mre se But after the war he became attached to the suite.of 
General Muraviet! in Eastern Siberia, and, being sent to Chima as 
“ Ambassador Extxaordinary,” he concluded the treaty by whieh 
Russia obtained so large a cession of territory south of the Amoor. 
“From that hour he was regarded es the star of Russian diplo- 
macy, as a man who appeared for the present only too young to 
obtain a post of the highest rank.” He was, theretore, reese | 
employed for some time in Central Asia, appointed to s 
Prince Labanoff-Rostofsky, when that diplematist retived in 1865 
from Constantinople. His rapid advance hed been favoured 
two circumstances. One was that he “had by his-marriage wi 
a Princess Galitzyn secured the goodsyill of :the 
who were still influential in personal .qnestiens.” other was 
that he had won the favowr of the ald dmssian mational party, 


* Distinguished Persons in Russian Society. Translated fram the Ger- 
| man by F. E. Bunnétt. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 2873. 
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which was about that time at the height of its influence. To the 
Moscow publicists, most of whom “do not belong to the citizen 
tlass in the West-European sense, but to the lesser nobility,” he 
was especially welcome, it seems, as a diplomatist “ who could not 
be seduced by the most brilliant successes to exchange his easy 
plebeian manners for aristocratic coldness and reserve.” 

There is “something supernal and incalculable,” observes our 
essayist, “in the relations between Moscow and Byzantium which 
have existed for a thousand years.” It may be as well to remark 
that no mention of Moscow prior to A.D. 1147 is to be found in 
the Russian chronicles, and that its importance for a considerable 
space of time after that date was very small, so that the author's 
“thousand years ” must be set down as merely a rhetorical flourish ; 
‘but the statement is in other respects correct. Nor is he far wrong 
in asserting that “all that the Russian possesses of genuine 
idealism is here concentrated. At all times when a war with 
Turkey is in question, a readiness for self-sacrifice is shown in the 
masses which otherwise it is in vain to seek for.” And there- 
fore, while Russian interests have repeatedly been watched by 
heretics and infidels on the banks of the Thames, the Seine, or the 
Spree, “diplomatic u allows no one to be invested with 
the representation of Russia at the Bosphorus but a_pro- 
fessor of the Greek Orthodox religion of the State.” Long 
before Moscow was founded, relations of the most intimate 
kind were kept up between the Varangian rulers of Kief and 
the Emperors of the East. From Byzantium Vladimir I. ob- 
tained the creed and the bride in whose favour he discarded 
his pristine faith and his previous consorts; towards Byzantium 
his subjects, and those of his successors, long looked for a supply 
of light and culture, of luxuries, and of ecclesiastical dignitaries. 
Towards the same holy city, holy although occupied by “ pagan 
Tartars,” the Moscow Shaws cast many a look of longing affection, 
especially after the alliance of Ivan II. with the niece of the last 
reigning Paleologus had blended their religious enthusiasms with 
their political interests. Ata later period Catharine II. looked 
forward to restoring the cross to Santa Sophia, and “ dreamt of 
transporting her capital to that grand ‘ Serai-Spitze,’ whence 
the old palace of the Sultans in its incomparable position 
looks down upon the Bosphorus”; while in our own days 
Nicholas fully expected to hurl the crescent from the wails 
of “ Tsargrad,” and set upa Grand-ducal Constantine as ruler over 
the city of Constantine the Great. The Crimean war dispelled, at 
least for a time, all dreams of consummating this end by force, and 
Russia found herself compelled to adopt a different line of tactics. 
Prince Labanoff-Rostofsky, General Ignatieff's predecessor at Con- 
stantinople, is described by our essayist as knowing well “ how, as 
a gentleman, to maintain the dignity of Russia outwardly”; but 
as being “‘in no wise fitted for his position.” His successor was a 
diplomatist of a very different type. From the first day of his ap- 
pearance in office he displayed “that unbounded self-confidence 
which is wont to be as ruinous to mediocre talent as it is in- 
b= | epee in men of genius to the full display of their powers” ; 
and he acted with a ge agg vigour. During the Be garian 
disorders of the years 1867 and 1868, our author justly remarks, 
“the Russian Embassy at Constantinople stood universally under 
the strongest suspicion of having been their originator, in- 
tellectually and materially.” When the Cretan insurrection 
broke out, that Embassy proved more than ever “the central 
and rallying point of the Greek element”; and General Ignatietf 
became in a short time “the most popular personage with all 
Orientals speaking the Greek language,” and his policy seemed to 
open “ a new era of Russian splendour and Russian grandeur on 

e Bosphorus.” But when in the autumn of 1868 the Porte broke 
off all diplomatic relations with Greece, and the Greeks looked in 
vain to Russia for the aid which they had been induced to expect, 
General Ignatieff’s popularity waned rapidly both in the East and 
at home, and “ in the course of the year 1869 the idea was just as 
strong of recalling the General from Constantinople as in 1868 
was the enthusiastic desire of making him Chancellor of the 
Empire.” Fortunately for him the Franco-German war led to 
the abrogation of the Treaty of Paris. “ Russia at the beginning of 
the year 1871 held as powerful a position in the East as had ever 
been assigned to her since 1853,” and “ the Father of Lies, ” as the 
Russian Ambassador was styled, “ was decorated with a high 
order of merit, and remained at Constantinople.” After the 
death of Ali Pacha in 1871, when the Porte, which had 
hitherto “stood entirely on the side of the Patriarchate in 
the Greek- i hurch question,” changed its policy, 
and “henceforth 7 took the side of the Bulgarian efforts 
at independence,” General Ignatieff became once more “the 
hero of the day, the man of the future.” But unly for a moment. 
His policy in favour of the Bulgarians drove the Greeks “into 
fanatical hatred against everything that bears the Russian name,” 
and now “the Greek journals ape of ‘Moscow’ only in the tone 
of the most ionate animosity and hostility.” In the opinion 
of his by no means friendly critic, “to the national zeal for one 
Slavonic race in the Balkan peninsula he has sacrificed fellowship 
with a body of clergy who dominate over the entire Christian life 
of the ”—has committed indeed one of those mistakes which 
are so much worse than a crime. 

Such, in a condensed form, is the essayist’s sketch of the career 
of General Ignatieff, one which of course need not be accepted with- 
out the grain of salt customary in similar cases. Possessed of that 
self-confidence with which he credits the General, our author never 
hesitates and never doubts; all his portraits of people whom 


he dislikes exhibit the same hard outlines and violent 
shadows. We have selected from among the “ distinguished 

rsons” whom he describes one of those whose names are 
amiliar to the English public. The majority are but little 
known to the general reader, who probably cares but moderately 
about the fortunes of Count Protassoff, the Counts Adlerberg, 
Countess Antoinette Bludoff, or even ‘The Brothers Miliutin.” 
M. Waluieff, however, may some day become familiar to English 
society, if it be true that, “unless all indications are deceptive, 
he will be Brunnow’s successor in London.” Count Peter 
Schuvaloff has lately figured in a not unimportant manner among 
us, and the name of Prince Gortschakotf is, of course, a house- 
hold word. The essays devoted to these three statesmen will 
apa be read with interest, and not without edification, 
ut we have not left ourselves space for more than a passing 
reference to their contents. In the eulogiums bestowed in the 
opening essay on the late Grand Duchess Helen every one 
must coincide who is in any way acquainted with the noble life 
led, the good work accomplished, by that truly royal lady. 

The chapter headed “ Authors and Journalists ” contains a consi- 
derable amount of information about the Russian publicists of the 
present day. Towards them our author is by no means well inclined, 
and he makes many unkind remarks about their sayings and doings, 
more especially about those of the editors of the Golos and the 
Petersburg Evchange Journal. The “ Concluding Remarks” which 
occupy the tinal chapter are shrewd and sensible, and the prophecy 
with which it closes is one which is not unlikely to be fulfilled. In 
our author's opinion “the first day of violent commotion will, 
without doubt, burst asunder the covering which the popularity of 
Alexander II. has spread over the crater.” The “ wee ofa 
lutism,” he thinks, been thoroughly weakened, the aristocracy 
having lost its influence over both the middle class and the 
peasantry, while “irresistibly the independent and unfettered 
middle classes press, with all the intelligence of the army and 
the civil authorities, into the foreground of the scene.” 


HIBBERD’S AMATEUR’S GREENHOUSE AND 
CONSERVATORY.* 

ME SHIRLEY HIBBERD’S name will deserve to be remem- 
i bered post fata for the boons he has conferred upon flower- 
lovers of limited income by his suggestive hints how to make 

their homes happy through the intelligent utilization of floral 
| resources. The clerk or artisan’s window-garden owes him not a 
| little; many a home is indebted to him for bright and inexpensive 
| ideas about rustic adornment ; and his latest offering to the floricul- 
| tural world is “a handy guide to the construction and manage- 
ment of plant-houses,” furnishing systematic information on the 
greenhouse department of plant-house construction and plant cul- 
tivation as distinct from the stove, orchid-house, or tropical-plant 
house. The value of this volume to amateurs of moderate means 
and appliances cannot fail to be great, because its author, whilst 
alive to the requirements of more sumptuous structures, keeps 
their particular case well before his mind’s eye. Wholly free 
from bombast and vainglory, he never expatiates on the wonders 
of “my garden,” but, writing for the large number of readers who 
would fain cherish a few treasured plants under glass during the 
inclement season, yet desire to do so consistently with economy 
and prudence, he has put together a series of hints on greenhouses 
and conservatories, and the fittest tenants for them, which we do 
not hesitate to pronounce more practical and practicable than 
those of his bulkier contemporaries. 

A cheerful guide is the best man for a trying journey, and as 
many dabblers in floriculture will, in perusing this work of Mr. 
Hibberd’s, be reminded of past stumbling-blocks and quag- 
mires, it will be no small gain to them to start afresh with 
one who makes the best of such appliances as lie in his way, and 
does not despise simple expedients. For instance, if the only 
site that can be found is in a low and swampy position, he 
will not bid the amateur renounce the idea of a greenhouse 
altogether, on the ground that the only place for the furnace will 
then be in the water. For such a site he would recommend 
Musgrave’s slow-combustion stove, which is a stove simply, and 
not a boiler, and, whilst extremely moderate in price, is the 
only thing of the kind which can safely be placed within the 
plant-house. In the roughest and most useful house Mr. Hibberd 
ever had, one which did for many stove-plants and many far less 
delicate specimens, this Musgrave stove was found to afford sutticient 
heat where, owing to the water in the soil, it was impossible to get 
sufficient depth to make a proper stoke-hole for a furnace. Again, 
the tame-spirited florist might say in his heart that, because camel- 
ias do not care for as much light and air as heaths, and geraniums 
want more warmth than either, and because he cannot atford half- 
a-dozen houses, he would give up the idea of plant-houses alto- 
gether, or only go in for some one class of plants. Not so Mr. 
Hibberd. For a plant asylum open to divers classes he commends 
a “well-built span-roofed house with brick sides, low roof, ample 
ventilation, and a sufficient service of hot-water pipes,” and he 
assures us that in such a house “a very miscellaneous assemblage 
of plants, including some that properly belong to the stove, may 
be grown by one who has acquired a litte experience.” Nay, 


* The Amateur’s Greenhouse and Conservatory. By Shirley Hibberd. 
Illustrated with Coloured Plates and Wood Engravings. London: Groom- 
bridge & Sons. 1873. 
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even if a span-roof house is out of the question, a lean-to, we are 
told, is not to be despised :— 

The best house we ever had for substantial work of the useful kind—for 
keeping and propagating bedders, for the production of grapes and cucumbers, 
for safe keeping of a number of stove plants, and for growing tomatoes and 
melons—was a lean-to with a low roof and walk sunk below the level, the 
— —_ of which was built of old floor-boards, placed double and filled in 
with sawdust. 


From one so disposed to make the best of what comes to hand 
it is interesting to learn what the ideal should be; and this, we 
gather, is one good —— house, running north and south in a 

uite sunny spot, and as large as the purse will allow. A large 
'y of air conduces to equable temperature. Then the roof should 
be as low as may be, for the nearer the plants are to the glass the 
better ; and in a question between wood and iron rafters, the latter, 
though dearer, should be preferred as giving more light, whichin many 
cases, especially in our climate, is life to the plants. As to heating, 
which is easier for a house than a small one, the flue system is 
superseded by hot water, both on account of the room occupied by 
the flues, and their liability to crack, and so to poison and destroy 
the plants. For the hot-water system the saddle-boiler—either 
the flat saddle or the double Z saddle—is the best working 
boiler, though doubtless the upright tubular gives more power, 
if at the cost of much more fuel. One contingency in the 
case of boilers as well as flues is their occasional bursting; but 
this is met in the case of the tubular boiler by an improved duplex 
edition of the original patent, so constructed that in case of an 
accident to any part, that part can be detached, and the heating 
business, instead of breaking down, proceeds without interruption. 
The setting of pipes only needs skilled workmen, well impressed 
with the necessity of a continuous, though gradual, rise from the 
level of the boiler to the level of the pipe’s extreme distance from 
it, and of an escape of air through a reed-like pipe at the highest 
point. The gas-heating system may in towns, and with skilful 
management, be an economy over the hot-water system; but from 
what we read it is a ticklish business, and it is obviously limited 
to houses near to, or having their own, gasometers. Mr. Hibberd 
does not notice the newest mode of heating pant-houses—Cowan’s 
patent for heating them with the aid of a limekiln. This is of 
more interest to large than to small proprietors. The cheapening of 
coal would be little gain if we had not where to dispose of our 
lime; so that with r to this patent we must endorse the sound 
words of the editor of the Garden :—“ For a large place where lime 
can be consumed, with coal at its present price, no doubt it is a 
great success,” 


To recur for a moment to the difference between the span-roof and 
the lean-to house, it is clearly brought out in these pages that the 
latter can never be more than a cool greenhouse, though the 
Paxtonian span-roof may be heated to the pitch of a stove “by 
— the fire a little.” The Paxtonian is perhaps the best of the 
portable houses, dear of course to the hearts of come-and-go 
tenants. The travels of one of these surpass in interest the loco- 
motive powers which have been found at a pinch in a corrugated 
iron school. Mr. Hibberd gives us the ground-plan and sections of a 
ery house twelve feet long by eight wide, with side lights five 
eet high from the base, and roof ridge eight feet from the floor. 
This a correspondent of his removed bodily sixty miles by rail:— 

We put three spokes under the base of the house on each side, six spokes 
in all, and two men to each spoke carried it to the railway truck, and 
thence to its new site, in perfect safety and without driving a nail. The 
house and twelve dozen — were carried in perfect safety a distance of 
sixty miles on the North-Eastern Railway for 25s. 


We have no doubt that novices will find much useful 
learning in the chapter headed “The Amateur at Work,” 
but it is unn to retail it at secondhand. More to 
our purpose is a ce at the greenhouse herbaceous plants, 
with which the author would fill houses of low pitch or brick 
pits oy pte to frost, to bloom their one season, and after 
that to be replaced by others. “The essence of success in this 
department consists in a fresh stock of plants every year.” 
This section includes annuals and perennials, many of them 
hardy, all capable of increase by division, offsets, or seed 
sown. Among these are several varieties of outdoor favourites, 
choice asters of distinct character and dwarf proportions, 
in pots; the Spirea Japonica, before its outdoor time, in 
its beautiful spring growth, and under its less known name of 
Astilbe; balsams, dielytras, hyacinths, with divers kinds of lily 
and iris. Apropos of the indoor culture of bulbs, we are informed 
that most of them, though needing rest, cannot endure coddling. 
Hundreds and thousands die annually from too great nearness to 
the heating-stove, whereas, if dried off gradually, bulbs so preserved 
would flower with double the strength of others wintered in a 
high temperature. Among the lilies cited in this chapter is an 
Australian species with showy orange flowers, Blandforthia 
Cunninghami, keeping green all the year, and the American Calo- 
chortus, with large white flowers blotched with colours, which, 
like the other, need not be dried off. The directions for 
growing these are the same as for the Ixia and Sparaxis, and those 
choice Cape bulbs, Hypoxis and Morea. A beautiful Cape iris, 
called Schizostylis coccinea, introduced a few years since by 
Messrs. Backhouse, is hardy enough to be planted ina sunny 
spring border; and if potted and housed in September, will yield 
a profusion of scarlet flowers from October up to Christmas. 
Another grand section of Irids, the Tritonias, may also be treated 


like the Ixias, and Tritonia aurea may be trusted out of doors in 
winter, as the Ixia and S is are in the Channel Islands. In 
the selection of hyacinths Mr. Hibberd counsels the choice of hard, 
sound, well-ripened bulbs, as the soft and spongy will not give 
fine spikes of bloom. Dumpiness, he says, is a sign of poor roots, 
and when such is the case you cannot draw up the spikes with 
— caps. Though it is a waste of time to pot hyacinth 

out in or D without i e roots, 
in which surprise half-forgotten, with their 


welcome garlands of bright and fragrant flowers. Under the same 
head of herbaceous greenhouse plants are placed the familiar 
cinerarias and primulas, and the varieties of the lily, all of which 


latter class love sunshine, and suffer from the misapprehension that 
they are better for shade. To us the curiosity of the chapter is 
the recipe for transforming the mignonette from an annual into a | 
perennial of giant dimensions. Cut the flowers as fast as they 
come, and never allow a single seed-pod to form. The process may 
be assisted by increased root room and liquid manure; and the 
details of raising fine bushes of mignonette in the thirty- 
two size pots, as well as of tree-mignonette and pyrami 
mignonette growing may be found in pp. 94-6, with an en- 
graving of a specimen bush that cannot fail to set adven- 
turous amateurs upon the experiment. In a chapter on the 
greenhouse culture of the chrysanthemum, the engravings of 
“specimen convex Pompon chrysanthemums” and “ specimen 
pyramids” disclose shapes and developments undreamed of by most 
country gardeners, and yet perfectly attainable with due heed to 
the directions for training these choice sorts into mushroom, 
standard, and pyramid forms. 

With the herbaceous inmates of the greenhouse may be associated. 
soft-wooded plants, which are raised from cuttings, or less com- 
monly from seed. They require for the most part the same condi- 
tions. Two important members of this large class, the onium 
and the fuchsia, are treated of in separate chapters; but amidst the 
general mass occur the calceolaria, petunia, and verbena. Normust we 
omit the easily nurtured Deutzia, one variety of which, D. gracilis, 
furnishes a lovely display of elegant white flowers in early spring, 
and the odorous heliotrope, which, more susceptible of frost than 
geranium or verbena, may be cherished ina cool house into a 
flourishing pot plant, and in the border of a warm conservatory into 
a fine flowering wall or trellis plant. The greenhouse culture of 
violets is recommended in the same chapter. To geta supply of the 
Russian and Neapolitan sorts, lift the plants in October, and put 
them in frames on a gentle hotbed of leaves, keeping the lights off 
till there is a chance of frost, and watering them steadily when it 
can be done safely. “A plantation for the purpose should be 
made every April, by putting out young rooted runners in beds of 
rich sandy loam with which charrings from the smother-heap have 
been mixed.” The greenhouse sorts, V. arborea, and V. heder- 
acea should be grown in rich sandy soil, and, after flowering, put 
out of doors in the shade till September. Planted out in April 
and potted => September, the double Russian violets make 
beautiful pot plants for the conservatory. 

Although it is impossible even to glance at the diverse sections 
of greenhouse plants which we have left unnoticed—hard-wooded, 
hard-leaved plants, climbers, succulent plants, orchids, and pitcher- 
plants, &c—or even at the chief members of each section, it is 
quite safe to promise the reader that his labour will not be lost if 
he devotes deliberate attention to them. If we have a fault to 
find, it is that in the case of the less common plants—e.g. in the 
hard-wood chapter—and in the descriptions of the Habrothamnus, 
Hebeclinium, Erythrina, Gompholobium, &c.—the author is a 
little too brief and vague, and credits the reader with too much 
acquaintance with each subject’s hue and habit. Yet who would 
quarrel with this, while to all our prime old favourites he gives 
such intimate and careful attention? Nothing can be tenderer than 
his pleading for light, air, and coolness for the heath and the 
epacris, whose greatest foes are darkness, damp, and artificial heat, 
or his solicitude about the judicious use of the knife, and the for- 
bearance of the finger, which by nipping or stopping ver od = 
a pyramid of bloom. Nor, though aware that camellias like an 
“old, dark, and somewhat dirty house,” and are in their native 
woods predisposed to shade, does he acquiesce in the slovenly 
mode of modifying the sunlight, but suggests divers modes of 
artificial shading as well as of other antidotes to the drought and 
thirst which are most inimical to camellias and azaleas. The 
shedding of buds, which often daunts the inexperienced camellia- 
grower, is often the result of letting them first get dust-dry, 
and then have the relief of water too late. As might be ex- 
pected of such a veteran, Mr. Hibberd conveys his information 
pleasantly and gracefully, sometimes indeed with a peal ows 
irony; as where he says of orange and lemon trees rai mm. 
seed by lady gardeners, that the wonder is, not that they don’t bear, 
but that the seeds germinate, and the plants live at all :— 

They are generally potted in black mud, low down in the pots, as if mud 
were a scarce article; they are watered and ventilated by accident rather 
than by system, and their tenacity of life affords a delightful proof of the 
accommodating spirit of the citrus tribe, which have this good quality at 
least, that they love life too well to be easily pushed out of it. 


Let us nine that our floricultural lady readers will not resent this 


language, ut condone it for the sake of the solid worth of the 
book and its charming coloured plates and wood-cuts. 
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TWO GIRLS.* 


‘WEDMORE has made a decided advanee in his new 
book. But, though Two Gtrls is an improvement, both in 
power and manliness, on A Snapt Gold Reng, there is still lacking 
that steady grip on the subject and that artistic vitality which 
mark the master-hand. Henee, though we ean praise this later 
work in comparison with the former, we cannot praise it uncon- 
ditionally. The charaeters want more movement, more life- 
likeness. They are of the labelled kind, rather than of those which 
themselves by growth and evolution; and we are bidden to 
believe them to be so and so, rather than foreed to recognize them 
ag the author intended we should see them by the truth and vivid- 
ness of meg This want of vitality is more remarkable 
in Oscar Welvertree, the hero, than im any other personage of the 
drama, save perhaps Irma Flaubert. We are to understand that 
Oscar is, theoretically, essentially masculine and trustworthy ; a 
young man of honest principles and honourable conduct; but we 
find him in practice more weak and wavering than the feeblest 
woman, dishonourably impulsive, dishonestly —— cowardly 
as well as rash, and acting like a fool shading off into a villain to 
the “two girls” who make the story, leaving us in doubt 
whether most to despise or condemn him. He is in love with 
Cecily Aucott, she also with him, but he allows himself to 
be swept away by 2 mere physical attraction so far as to make 
passionate love to Irma Flaubert, which he confirms by 
an offer of marriage, though she would have been well enough 
content with freer ties. His passion, however, soon passes—sooner, 
we fancy, than is quite natural; and a fortnight’s absence in 
England, where his mother dies, is sufficient to chill the ardour 
which only so short a time ago nothing less than marriage would 
satisfy. Add to the sobering effects of this death the unexpected 
resence of Cecily, and we have our fickle hero torn from the new 
ove and once more transferred to the old, while in honour bound 
to both. 


No one can claim essential manliness for a man who knows his 
own mind so little - Oscar Welvertree Inows his, and who is 
so easily impressed his transient fancy and fugitive passions. 
The essence of of to a dat vision 
and a determined will; and all those creatures who, as the Ameri- 
cans call it, “slop about,” now taking one shape and now another, 
now yielding to one impulse and now madly devoted to another, 
though they may be interesting—which is doubtful—are certainly 
not manly. It is unfortunate when the hero fails so unmistakably 
asOscar Welvertree ; for the whole book gets a feeble and confused 
character, and everything else suffers by contact. Or perhaps it 
would be more correct to say that the same want of clear drawing 
and solid treatment which has made a muddle of one person makes 
also a muddle of another. Thus Beddingly Aucott, Cecily’s father, 
isno more distinctly drawn than his desired son-in-law. He is 
meant to be individual enough. A philosophic freethinker, devoted 
to music, rave’ and his daughter, kind if arbitrary, liberal if 
crotchety, he is less than he is described to be. His chief actions 
are, the one to propose his daughter Cecily as a wife to young 
Welvertree when he believes that Welvertree has money ; the other 
to tell Cecily that she is to marry a certain M. Edouard de Banville 
after Oscar, who refused her when she was offered to him, is ruined, 
and when the two young people have met so often that Oscar re- 

ts his former renunciation, and her love, which grew to a certain 
eight at first starting, has had time to develop still further. 
Beyond this, if we add that he is organically diseased and foresees 
death with calmness, and is taken ill after dinner at his club, we 
see but little or nothing of Beddizigly Aucott in aetion ; which is 
a pity, as he might have been made of great value in the picture, 
and one of the chief actors in the drama. The character as in- 
tended would have been a cleverand subtle study; but, as actually 
presented to us, it is less effective than disappointing. 

The first sketch of Cecily is charming, and gives us hopes of a 
real heroine, fresh and living. A girl who is “healthily upright, 
healthily stout,” with “wrists which were strong rather than 
slender,” and ‘‘ hands which were useful rather than delicate, well 
covered with rosy-white flesh, now browned and freshened by sun 
and sea,” strikes a fine firm note at the beginning; and when we 
read further, and come to her innocent trust in a stranger, 
and her womanly capability in the matter of the omelette, we 
naturally believe that she will remain flesh and blood all through, 
and not vanish into vapour as is too much the custom with young 
ladies in novels. But we are bound to admit that she does not 
fulfil the fair promise of her beginning, and that she does run 
into sand like too many of her kind. The strong life fades 
out of her, and she becomes more and more of a mere puppet, a 
marionette made of pasteboard and danced by strings. She retains 
no distinctiveness of tone or speech, no individuality of action ; 
but talks and thinks as Oscar, as Irma, as Beddingly all talk and 
think; and finally she ouly passes across the stage as a well- 
looking “ super” who does duty for the prima donna. The sole bit 
of vi ity kept by her is her love for and trust in Oscar, who, how- 
ever, ill res either. We are sorry that she does not remain 


distinct to the end. She begins so well and makes such a prett 
picture on the ramparts of Montreuil—her girlish love for the a 
some young stranger, in that sweet stage of “ the oraange without 
any rind” as the old song says, is so tenderly indicated,and her 


* Two Girls. By Frederick Wedmore, Author of “A Snapt Geld | 
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whole personality is so charming—that we lament the want of 
power which lets her meander through space as an unfinished 
sketch for the second half of the book, and we wish that Mr, 
Wedmore had been stronger for his work and better able to com- 
plete worthily what he began so well. 


The story is of the simplest kind—merely the embarrassments 
of Oscar Welvertree between love and passion, doubt and desire, 
a rapid fancy and a halting will. On his first acquaintance with 
the Aucotts at Montreuil he is immensely struck by Cecily, for 
whom, however, he says to himself he has only friendship, sym- 
pathy, admiration, not love of that burning and absorbing kind 
which naturally leads on to marriage. Hence, when her father 
offers her to him, more Gadlico, he refuses her ; not so much from 
the Englishman's dislike to have his wife chosen for him, as be- 
cause he does not love her. And though the news which he has 
heard that very day of grave complications in the City, and 
especially in the bank of which he is a sleeping partner, would 
have been reason sufficient why he should decline a proposal 
made in the full belief of his aéiluence and security, yet it has no 
real influence on his decision. “If I examine my feelings,” he 
says— rapidly, it is true, but I think not incorreetly—I don’t 
find the kind of love for Miss Aueott without which I should not 
dare to say that I could be more than a friend to her.” He then 
goes on to say :— 

If the relations between the sexes were freed from some detestable restric- 
tions, which tend to pen up people’s souls as you pen up a floek of sheep, I 
should avow that I feel towards her the most cordial friendship: something 
very much like affeetion, caused by I know not how much gooduess, sweet~ 
ness, brightness, in her character, in her life—yes, and in her face. 

To which Mr. Beddingly Aucott makes answer:—“ What more 
would you feel?” being “ really suffieiently French to consider this 
declaration to express more than all that could be needed before 
marriage.” The negotiation, however,comes to nothing,and Welver- 
tree goes back to England and his ruin, and seon forgets even the 
“ eordial friendship ” with which Ceeily Aucott had inspired him, 
and which he had not wished to confound with love. Presently 
father and daughter drift over to England, and then Welvertree, 
partly incited thereto by a shadowy kind of jealousy, makes it 
clear to himself that he does love Cecily, and that in the face 
of the eireumstances in which they all find themselves—he a ver 
oor man of letters, and she negotiated for by her father with M. 
idouard de Banville—he must forget her at any cost. He takes 
the way of forgetting her according to the old plan of one nail 
knocking out another, and the second nail is yma Flaubert. 


Irma Flaubert is an actress, poor, passionate, a good girl on 
the whole, though she did once drift into the deep waters and 
save herself from starvation by selling more than her chairs and 
tables. She and Osear fall in love with eaeh other, but her love is 
the more intense, and, we may elso add, the more fierce. She 
would have belonged to him on any terms; he, oblivious of 
Cecily, and of worldly wisdom as well, proposes marriage, and 
means it. His mother’s death calls him to Wngland, aad breaks 
a fascination which had very little to do with the imagination 
but much with the senses, and a chante meeting with Cecily brings 
back that veering and inconstent thing whieh does duty for the 
hero’s heart to the old point of attraction. He goes to Irma 
to tell her that all is over between them, when he is stricken with 
brain fever in her room; and the actress, to make sure of the 
questionable prize she has won, keeps him during his illness, buys 
a wedding-ring, and gives herself out as his wife. And now 
comes what seems to us the utterly base and indefensible part of 
the story. As Oscar recovers, no sense of gratitude or tenderness 

ossesses him for the woman to whose eare he owes his life ; nothing 

ut the irritation of feeling himself in her power and of seeing 
her always about him. He takes advantage of her absence one 
day to run away, like a eoward slave who is afraid to face his 
master. And Irma in despair flings herself into the river; after 
which he quite tranquilly marries Cecily, and, because he makes a 
“clean breast” of it, thinks he has done all that duty to the living 
and honour to the dead demand. Yet the author ean talk of his 
hero’s manliness, and find excuses for an action whieh had nothing 
in it but cowardice, selfishness, and ingratitude. 


Of the manner of this story we would say that, better written 
than A Sngpt Gold Ring, it still is not well written. It is mono- 
tonous in its short antithetical sentences, and all the characters 
speak exactly like each other, and all exactly as the author 
writes. Also there are too many italics. No schoolgirl ever scored 
her most gushing letter much more heavily than Mr. Wedmore has 
scored the manuscript of his novel; and the reader's intelligence 
as to where to lay the emphasis, and how to distinguish between 
the pronouns, is accounted as nought. With all these serious 
drawbacks, however, the book is an advance on the earlier work, 
and so far Mr. Wedmore may be congratulated. But he hasa 
great deal to learn yet before he makes real way towards solid 
success, and he has some faults to avoid which at present overlie 
his higher merits. He has also to learn the exact measure of his 
powers better than he seems to know it now; and to avoid themes 
which depend for their interest on subtle delineation and searchi 
analysis, in neither of which is he as yet sufficiently strong to be 
suecessful, 
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